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THE WEEK. 


Tue King and the German Emperor met at Cron- 
berg on Wednesday. The Emperor received the King 
on the platform of the station with great cordiality, and 
the meeting has given as much satisfaction in Germany 
as in this country. The North German Gasette, a semi- 
official paper, is no doubt right when it says that there 
are no special political motives for the meeting, but 
that it is likely to have valuable results, The nature 
of our foreign policy is now so well known 
that there is no fear lest pleasant incidents 
of this kind should be misunderstood; but the 
very fact that it is certain we shall sacrifice our friend- 
ship with France to no considerations whatever makes 
this meeting in one way the more significant. It 
shows that Germany has reconciled herself to the 
entente cordiale and sees that it is not inconsistent with 
good relations between herself and this country. The 
French papers take this view, and most of the German 
papers seem to admit it by implication. It is clear, 
indeed, that both we and the Germans are tired of 
quarrelling about nothing and ready to find any excuse 
to be friends. A reconciliation could not be in better 
hands than those of the King, and the Emperor seems 
to be showing by his conduct that he, too, is weary of 
the old foolish dissensions. 





Tue Pope's Encyclical was published in the 
Osservatore Romano of Tuesday night and simul- 
taneously in Paris. The letter begins by condemning 
the ‘‘iniquitous Law of Separation” and by emphasising 
the care which the Pope has taken to inquire whether 
the articles of the law left any means of organising 
religious life in France in such a way as to protect the 
sacred principles of the Catholic Church from injury. It 
is absolutely impossible, the Pope decrees, to admit 
the religious associations, which the Law establishes, 
without a violation of the sacred rights of the 
Church. It might appear opportune to examine whether 
it is lawful to try instead some other sort of associations 
at once legal and canonical, but even this kind of asso- 
ciation is out of the question as long as the law remains 
what it is. 
tion in France from that in Germany, where the divine 
attributes of the hierarchy have been in a certain 
measure safeguarded. ‘If any State has separated 
from the Church, while leaving to her the resource of 
the liberty common to all and the free disposal of her 
property, that State has, without doubt, and on more 
than one ground, acted unjustly ; but, nevertheless, it 
could not be said that it has created an absolutely 
intolerable situation for the Church. But it is quite 
otherwise to-day in France. There the fabricators of 
this unjust Law wish to make it a Law, not of Separa- 
tion, but of oppression.” 

Wate characterising the Law of Separation in 
this severe language, the Pope is evidently anxious 
not to give the impression that he enjoys a quarrel 
with the Republic. He argues that the Vatican has 
suffered injustice after injustice in its love for the 
proud French nation, and the blame for the present 
rupture rests with those who have gone to such 
extremities in their hatred of the Apostolic name. 
If the Catholics want to show their submission and 
devotion, let them struggle for the Church with perse- 
verance and energy, and yet without sedition or 


The Pope goes on to distinguish the situa- - 





violence. ‘‘ What can be done by concord of will and 
union of forces let them learn from their adversaries, 
and just as the latter are able to impose on the nation 
the stigma of this criminal law, so our people will be 
able to eliminate and remove it.” It isunderstood that 
simultaneously with the publishing of this Encyclical 
the Pope has sent secret instructions to the French 
Bishops as to the practical measures they should take, 





THE Pope’s answer, it is stated in the Debats, 
caused great surprise in ecclesiastical as well as in 
political circles in France. It was well known that 
most of the Bishops were in favour of concilatory coun- 
sels, and the 7imes correspondent states that nine- 
tenths of the French clergy have virtually accepted the 
law, as they have applied for pensions under it. Some of 
the violent Radical papers think that the Pope’s refusal 
absolves the Government from the obligation to 
execute a law which they thought erred on the side of 
generosity. A few extreme Catholic papers like Za 
Croix and /’ Univers argue from the other side, that all 
is over with the Law of Separation. The great mass 
of French opinion is clearly anxious to avoid religious 
war, and it is noted with some satisfaction that the 
Pope’s language, vehement though it is, is involved 
and ambiguous. It is interesting to remember that 
there was a keen discussion in the Chamber over an 
amendment, which would perhaps have met the main 
difficulties of the Vatican. Politicians so uncom- 
promising as M. Jaurés and M, de Pressensé sug- 
gested that the law should declare that in cas2s 
where the right to administer Church property 
was disputed the Courts should decide according 
to the wishes-of the Bishops. M. Clémenceau combated 
this suggestion on the ground that it would make the 
State a servant to carry out the behests of the 
Church, There is no doubt that if the Church liked to 
force the State to confiscate its property the Govern- 
ment would be placed ina very difficult position, but it 
is unlikely that the Church will take so desperate a 
course. The Pope’s reference to Germany reminds us 
that the author of this Encyclical is a diplomatist of 
very different calibre from the Pope who settled the 
quarrel with Bismarck, and that Bismarck had reasons 
for propitiating a powerful Catholic party, which do 
not apply in the case of the Radical Government in 
France. = 

Tue purchase of all the Italian railways by the 
State, our Rome correspondent writes, promises to be 
a successful experiment directly as well as indirectly, 
since, notwithstanding the large expenses incurred to 
bring lines and employees up to date, the railways 
have already made several millions more profit than 
under the companies. The latter only regarded the 
railways as a speculation and the means of getting 
large dividends for the capitalists who had invested 
their money in them. They were much dissatisfied at 
having this source of profit escape from their hands, 
and it was to their manceuvres that the disorders and 
discontent were due which reigned among the railway 
people a year ago. Now the speed of the trains has 
been augmented and important reductions have been 
made in the freight rates. This will be of great ser- 
vice to trade, which hitherto has been hampered by 
high rates and also by the lack of rolling stock, which 
the companies always refused to increase. Plans have 
already been drawn for the construction of new impor- 
tant lines, and there will soon be a reduction in pas- 
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senger fares, especially for long journeys, so that com- 
munication between the north and south may be made 
easier and a better knowledge and understanding 
grow up between the populations of the ex-kingdom 
of Naples and of the other provinces. 





In 1898 China made us three valuable railway con- 
cessions in compensation for a breach of faith. The 
‘* Boxer” riots, the South African War, and the Russo- 
Japanese War followed, and necessarily interrupted 
execution of these schemes. Under the concession for 
building the line from Shanghai to Nanking much work 
has been done; but more money is required to com- 
plete it. The contract arranges for a fresh issue of 
bonds. The Chinese Administrator-General of Customs 
promised that either money or bonds should be forth- 
coming before August 19. China now pleads for a 
postponement on the ground of the Emperor’s birth- 
day. She also repudiates the engagements she made 
with us with regard to the other two railways. An 
Edict was issued last autumn transferring one railway 
to the native railway bureau of the province. Discus- 
sions upon this point are standing over until negotia- 
tions over the third concession have been finished. 
These are to begin this week, and a most prominent 
anti-foreign member of the ‘‘ Young China” party is 
to represent the Viceroy of Canton. This looks like 
an awkward situation. Our position is this. It may be 
difficult to justify these concessions, which were forced 
from China, on the ground that the advantages they 
give us are simply commercial. But we cannot 
very well allow China to repudiate grave con- 
tracts which she has made with us. This difficulty 
is one of a kind which it seems will be more and more 
frequent in relation to China. The desire to exclude 
the foreigner as much as possible is becoming more 
consistent and general. The Chinese are sending 
missions to study European methods; they are 
undertaking a number of schemes in order to 
have a pretext for refusing to allow the foreigner to 
undertake them, though these schemes are, in a number 
of cases, mere pretences. 

Tue Cape House of Assembly have protested 
against the levying of income-tax on De Beers. The 
contention of the protestors is that as the busi- 
ness is carried on in South Africa it is straining 
the law to tax them here. But the company 
is registered here, and the House of Lords have de- 
cided that they are legally bound to pay for the advan- 
tages of British registration. It is also just that they 
should pay. But there is another aspect of the case. 
De Beers is the greatest industry of the colony, and 
circumstances in the future may compel the colony to 
extract a larger income from its industries. Are 
we to deprive them of their right to tax 
commodities which are taken from their own 


_soil? In determining the effect of our taxation upon 


the scope left for the colonial legislature, it must not 
be forgotten that De Beers have practically a monopoly 
of the diamond output, and, therefore, they are able 
to recoup themselves for extra loss through taxation 
by raising the price of diamonds. The price of 
diamonds has gone up more than enough to make 
up for the 5 per cent. income-tax levied on the com- 
pany in England. They are, therefore, as rich as 
before, and their serviceableness as a resource of 
income to the colonial exchequer has not been 


impaired, Their profits, and therefore their taxability, 


are as great as ever. 

Tue West Riding judgment has provoked three 
letters to the Zimes from eminent Churchmen. Lord 
Hugh Cecil urges Churchmen to turn to Passive Re- 
sistance. He suggests that they should divert their 
education rate to a fund which must be raised to 
defray the cost of religious teaching, and refuse 





to pay the rate of the local authority. Sir William 
Anson, on the other hand, thinks that if the 
principle is established of making denominationalists 
pay for their special teaching it is a help towards the 
solution of our problems. Heis quite content for the 
sake of peace that the public should pay for Cowper- 
Temple teaching, which satisfies the Nonconformists 
and many Churchmen. The Bishop of Birmingham 
protests strongly against this view, and says the State 
must pay for all religions or none. These letters help to 
show how impossible it is for the Church to make up its 
mind as to what it wants. On the question of its attitude 
to Cowper-Temple teaching it is hopelessly divided. 





AN interesting letter appeared in the Zimes of 
August 16 upon the problem of the unemployed. The 
form of unemployment which is a real danger to the 
country is that in which the unhappy people affected 
do not recover their positions, but sink into a state of 
demoralisation. It is no use treating these people 
with special indulgence ; some other remedy must be 
found. The writer of this letter has brought the 
following facts to light, which are certainly worth 
consideration. A comparison of the census figures for 
1881 and 1901 shows that the unemployed have increased 
at the rate of 35 per cent., the actively employed at the 
rate of 28°3 per cent. During these twenty years those 
employed in producing articles which have an exchange 
value have increased by 19 per cent., those who 
make a living by rendering personal services which 
do not result in making things which can be exchanged 
have increased at the rate of 412. It is this group 
of odd jobbers who are continually feeding the ranks 
of the unemployed. a. 

Tue figures of unemployment continue to improve. 
For July the statistics are 377 per cent. as against 
5°2 per cent. in July last year. We are glad to see 
that the Central Unemployed Committee has secured 
the consent of the Local Government Board to the 
purchase of the land of the Hollesley Bay Labour 
Colony. This willenable us to havea sustained experi- 
ment. Another aspect of the unemployed question is pre- 
sented in the report of the interview of atrade unionist 
deputation with the Prime Minister which has been pub- 
lished this week. The committee on the employment 
of ex-soldiers recommended that soldiers and sailors 
should be preferred over civilians for all Government 
work. At present they have a preference in the Post 
Office, and the trade unionists, we think, made out 
their case against giving them a monopoly. One of 
the chief difficulties of unemployment is the employ- 
ment of boys as telegraph messengers. They have no 
trade or business, and are thrown on to the world at 
eighteen. At present some of these boys are absorbed 
in the higher ranks of the Post Office, and it is most 
important that those ranks should not be closed to 
them. eae 

Tue East Denbigh election is an emphatic vote of 
confidence in the Government. Mr. Hemmerde has 
beaten all records and has secured a majority of 2,791. 
This vote, if we are not mistaken, expresses the de- 
light with which Liberals have marked the adoption 
of a more energetic policy in regard to Chinese 
labour. We are sorry to see complaints of distur- 
bances at Tory meetings. We hope Liberal candi- 
dates will make it a point of honour to insist that the 
Liberal cause shall not be thus discredited. 

BURWELL is a village of some size between Cam- 
bridge and Newmarket. There is a large Crown farm 
of some 1,000 acres in the neighbourhood. It is pre- 
posed to cut this up into small holdings in pursuance 
of the policy we welcomed last week. It is mainly 
arable land; the pasture is not of very good quality, 
but the fact that it is not the best land adds to the 
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interest of the experiment. It is “white land”; that 
is to say, there is only a thin coating of soil over 
chalk. The objections of the villagers to the scheme 
are worth noting, not because they settle the question 
of its merits, but because they are examples of the 
kind of opposition the system of small holdings is 
likely to arouse in other classes apart from the land- 
lords. At present about £1,800 a year is spent on 
the Crown farm in wages. When the farm is split 
up the owners will do more of their own work and 
less money will be paid in wages, and therefore less 
will be spent in the village. The shopkeepers are 
therefore against the scheme. The labourers are 
alarmed at so many men being dismissed, and say 
that when all is done there will be fewer men em- 
ployed on the land than before. It is obvious that 
many of these objections may be shortsighted. It 
is certainly an experiment well worth trying. The 
Department is to compensate the regular men now on 
this farm for their loss of employment. 

Tue Education Department of the London County 
Council has started a system of cookery scholarships 
for domestic servants. The competitors must be less 
than twenty-five years old; they must have been in 
some branch of domestic service for at least a year; 
their parents must be in receipt of less than £160 a 
year ; they must also pass a preliminary examination 
in elementary cooking. They must then attend the 
school on five days in the week between ten and 
three o'clock for three months. The scholars are 
provided with dinner and tea and with £5 towards 
travelling and other expenses. The lectures are 
strictly practical. They teach the nutritive properties 
of food; they give hints for the keeping of the 
kitchen in neatness and order and in the best 
methods of buying and bargaining. Those who 
attend are principally servants who wish to better 
themselves. The lectures will be also a means of 
spreading practical knowledge among the homes of the 
working classes, whose kitchens are the scene of so 
much waste. 





AT a meeting of the Great Eastern Londoa Metor 
Omnibus Company on Wednesday, the chairman, Sir 
T. Devereux Pile, said that about nine out of ten of 
those who signed the petition against motor omnibuses 
were themselves owners of motor-cars. It would not 
be easy to verify this statement, but it is true, no 
doubt, that a good many people see no harm in their 
own motors and a great deal in public motor omni- 
buses. The agitation against the omnibuses is an 
agitation of the well-to-do, most of whom have 
not expressed any concern for the dangers and 
discomforts to which motors have exposed the 
poor in the country. It is true, of course, that 
the motor omnibuses are a real nuisance to 
some people and have caused a real depreciation in 
certain property. But if they can be improved, as they 
almost certainly can, they will be of real value to the 
community, as they will ease the congestion of traffic 
and also lessen the number of horses employed in the 
worst kind of toil. Motors, on the other hand, are 
usually only toys of the rich, and they have lessened 
the value of property all along the Portsmouth Road 
and other main roads out of London. There is a much 
stronger case against them than against the omnibuses, 
and the owners of motor-cars who sign petitions against 
omnibuses will do well to remember this fact. 

A MEMORANDUM by Professor Church upon the 
frescoes in the Houses of Parliament has just been pub- 
lished as a Parliamentary paper. Professor Church, it 
may be remembered, was at work upon the frescoes 
some ten years ago. Their condition has made it 
necessary that he should repair them again; and he now 
considers that they ought to be repaired every three or 





four years in future. Their rapid and continual decay 
does not seem to be due to any defect in the wall surface 
they cover or to the fact that some of them are not 
true frescoes, but rather to the increasing amount of 
sulphuric acid in the atmosphere of London. The true 
frescoes by Dyce seem to decay even more rapidly 
than other pictures which are not true frescoes. In 
places the paint peels off them and in other places white 
and grey patches appear. Professor Church has re- 
paired the damage partly by cleaning with bread and 
partly by careful repainting. Mr. Harcourt, the first 
Commissioner of Works, pays a compliment to the 
skill and ability of Professor Church, and says that the 
Board of Works has already drawn the attention of Par- 
liament by means of a memorandum to damage which 
the frescoes are suffering from sulphuric acid. 

Tue verdict of the jury in the Townshend case 
seems to be a just one. There can be no doubt that 
the unfortunate Marquis is not insane in any 
sense of the word. There can be scarcely any 
more doubt that he is not fit to manage his 
own affairs. If he had been born in a humbler 
station of life there would not probably have 
been the same need that his affairs should be managed 
for him. Those of us who, like the Marquis, are liable 
to fall under the influence of anyone who chooses to 
exert an icfluence upon us may be thankful that we 
are protected by our insignificance. But for its absur- 
dity there would be something tragic in the story of 
conflicting sordid interests which was slowly and 
painfully unfolded in Mr. Justice Bucknill’s court. 
The Marquis seems to have had no _ disinte- 
rested friends. All kinds of strange people upon 
the outskirts of society gathered like vultures about 
him. There was a kind of general conspiracy to 
marry him. Someone, we are told, with the aid of a 
titled broker, almost succeeded in marrying him to an 
American heiress, but this fell through, and at last a 
clerk in Somerset House and a lady married him to 
the daughter of an undischarged bankrupt. What is 
most bewildering about this transaction is the fact 
that the clerk and the lady managed to get paid some 
money for it. Why anyone should have given Mr. 
Dunne money for his services, such as they were, is a 
profound mystery. There could not be a legal contract, 
and still less could there be a moral one. However, 
the Marquis was married and then the trouble began. 

Mr. Sutuerst, the Marquis’s father-in-law, en- 
gaged in aconflict with Mr. Robins, the Marquis’s guide, 
philosopher, and friend, as to who should manage him. 
The matter was put in the hands of the Official 
Solicitor. The result is that neither Mr. Robins 
nor Mr. Sutherst will manage the Marquis’s affairs. 
They will be managed by someone appointed by 
the Court, and it is to be hoped that the Marquis 
will get some peace and happiness in his mar- 
riage. There is no reason, as the judge said, why he 
should not. Nothing could be uglier than the kind 
of society revealed to us in this case. It is a society of 
parasites ; and as green fly settle and thrive best upon 
weakly plants, so these parasites settled upon the 
Marquis. We have no institution like the French 
conseil de famille to protect people like the Marquis. 
We have only legal means, which can only be employed 
in extreme cases, at a great cost, and when much 
harm has already been done. The unfortunate Marquis 
has to pay with his own money for the luxury of being 
declared incapable of managing his affairs. All his 
private life has been forced upon the world, all his 
weaknesses published ; and it certainly speaks well for 
him that in the circumstances so little should have come 
out to his discredit ; but it does not speak well for the 
sagacity of our institutions that we should only have 
this clumsy and cruel way of reaching a most desirable 
result, 
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THE POPE AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 


HE Pope’s Encyclical creates a grave, but not, 
we hope, a desperate complication in the 
relations of the Vatican and France and of the 
French Church and the French Government. It is 
significant that it is only the most extreme and 
irresponsible papers on either side that rejoice in the 
Pope’s refusal. Some of the Jacobin papers, profoundly 
disliking what M. Clémenceau called Disesta- 
blishment in the spirit of the Concordat, are 
delighted by the thought that the short-sighted 
obstinacy of the Church will save the State 
from the consequences of what they regard as 
the Republic’s foolish generosity. A Royalist organ 
again welcomes an event which can only make 
mischief and trouble for a Government which 
it hates not merely as the author of this 
act, but as a Republican administration. The 
tone of papers such as these, with afterthoughts 
and special interests and prejudices of their own, is 
scarcely less eloquent than the measured comments of 
other newspapers as an indication of the importance of 
the occasion and the spirit in which all Frenchmen who 
want peace regard it. The governing fact of the situa- 
tion is that most Frenchmen want peace, that most 
Frenchmen approve of the law just because it is not 
a savage and intolerant measure, that most 
Frenchmen do not want to see _ social reforms 
postponed to a civil war fanned from outside, and that 
the judgment of France, which has been most em- 
phatically recorded at the polls, is not likely to be 
shaken by the Pope’s stupendous error. 

If certain extreme French politicians had had their 
way the law of Separation would have been a red 
rag both to French Catholics and to French Liberals. 
Disestablishment meant the release of the French 
Church from the severe restrictions of the Concordat 
and the Organic Articles’. The State ceded its right of 
appointing bishops, of forbidding any Bull or Legate 
to enter France or bishops to meet in council. It 
meant also, of course, the withdrawal of the revenue 
which the Church received from the State in the form of 
stipends. Some Frenchmen wanted toaccompany this act 
of Separation by measures that would give the French 
Church the disadvantages without any of the benefits 
of the discipline imposed by Napoleon. The priest was 
to lose his salary from the State, but he was to be 
made subject to an intolerable espionage and system 
of police. The property of the Church was to be dealt 
with in a high-handed and ruthless spirit. The law 
would have been directed to encourage the organisa- 
tion of schism within the Church. Fortunately the better 
judgment of France prevailed over the councils of secta- 
rian visionaries ; the priests have been treated not un- 
generouslyin regard to pensions ; the language of the 
pulpitis controlledin a way we should never think of con- 
trolling it here, but the priests’ status is very different 
from the status of a civil servant without rights to 
which the extreme Radicals would have liked to reduce 
him after relieving him of his salary. The Church can 
enjoy the permanent possession of its buildings if it 
likes to conform to the law, and in the construction of 
thelaw the State has shown regard for the Church's 
special circumstances and traditions. The care of the 
churches used to be vested ina “conseil de fabrique,” 
presided over by the bishop. The associations 





on which the law devolves the care of the 
buildings and the administration of property 
are to consist of residents of the parish 
ranging from seven in the smaller to twenty-one in the 
larger communes ; and in the creation of these associa- 
tions regard is to be had to the general rule of Catholic 
organisation. M. Clemenceau complained that the pro- 
vision was, in fact, a recognition of the Roman system, 
and was inconsistent with tke profession of neutrality 
with which the law was introduced. But there 
was a strong combination, including Socialists as 
well as Moderates, which held that however much 
the enemies of Catholicism might enjoy the pro- 
spect of rival associations fighting with each other 
for the administration of the Church, serious 
statesmen responsible for law, order, and the peace- 
ful operation of the Act had little reason to share 
that satisfaction. The result was that the Act as it 
emerged from the long discussion of last year was not 
an illiberal or provocative measure, and that as the 
Temps expresses it, it contained ‘* guelgues dispositions 
larges et tolérantes, que tous les hommes sans parti pris 
avatent jugées telles.” 

It was evident from the time of the passing of the 
Act that a great body of Catholic sentiment was 
anxious that the law should be accepted by the Catholics 
The law, it was recognised by M. Brunetiére, M. Denys 
Cochin and others, was not the work of irreconcilables, 
and it was sealed with the approval of France. 
Nothing, it was pointed out, would suit the violent 
anti-Clericals better, nothing would so_ surely 
prejudice the interests and credit of the Church as a 
strategy which would involve the Church in a direct 
and vehement antagonism with the Republic. In such 
a struggle most Catholics would be Frenchmen first 
and Catholics afterwards. That was the moral of the 
fate of the ludicrous rebellion against the taking of the 
inventories, a rebellion which had certainly embar- 
rassed the civil authorities, but had no less certainly 
contributed to the overwhelming Radical victory at the 
polls. These clearsighted Catholics were tired of 
seeing their religion tied to hopeless and discredited 
causes and implicated in conspiracies which every good 
Frenchman had to disown. This party wanted to 
reverse a policy whose effect had been summed up in 
the lament of Cardinal Guibert, ‘‘ We Christians form 
a society, a people apart, which no longer being in 
communion of ideas with the immense society which 
surrounds us, is becoming disintegrated, and is, in 
fact, in full process of dissolution.” The strategy of 
the Church is in a sense simplified by the moral unity 
of France. France will neverhave any other religion. Her 
civilisation is fundamentally and permanently Catholic, 
All other religions are exotics on her soil, and can never 
take root. The bitterest enemies of the Catholic religion 
fight in a Catholic atmosphere with Catholic ideas. 
The chief enemy of Catholic influence has been the 
mistaken diplomacy which has identified the Church 
with causes that are the causes of faction and with 
policies that mean civil war. Many of the Bishops 
saw clearly how much would depend on the spirit in 
which the Church would accept the new régime, a 
régime not indeed of her own choosing, but still a 
régime which had its compensations and certainly did 
not offer the Church any intolerable dilemma. 

When the Bishops met three months ago they re- 
commended a policy of peace. The very day of the pub- 
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lication of the Encyclical so moderate an organ as the 
Debats, reviewing the situation, urged the Vatican to 
lose no further time in accepting the law and making 
arrangements for the organisation of the Associations, 
“We are told that there are theoretical considerations to 
keep in mind; that there are Ultramontane interests to 
safeguard. We know that well enough. But we know 
also that there is France. The Pope’s decision will deter- 
mine whether France is to have her historical Church 
or no; whether she will run the risk of a sort of 
anarchy of worship, or have her priests and bishops ; 
whether she will be deprived here and there in the 
poor parishes of the ancestral worship or will continue 
to preserve it, whether she will be divided, torn by a 
sort of civil war, or whether she will dwell in peace.” 
The Pope’s answer, refusing to agree to the creation of 
the Associations, is a bitter disappointment to the hopes 
of all these patriotic Catholics. There are still four 
months before the Associations areto be formed, and 
it is greatly to be hoped that some modus vivendi 
will yet be found in a situation of which the chief 
danger consists in Pius X.’s want of those gifts 
that made his predecessor one of the great statesmen 
of the Papacy. M. Briand, who made his reputation 
as the reporter of the committee on the Disestablish- 
ment Bill and strained every nerve to prevent the bill's 
shipwreck in a storm of sectarian temper, has given an 
interview to some journalists in which he has put quite 
clearly the view he takes of the new situation. The 
Pope evidently feels that he is in a difficult position in 
protesting on principle against a system of associations 
which the Papacy has accepted in Germany. M. Briand 
points out that the scruples and misgivings of the 
Papacy have been treated more sympathetically by the 
Law of Separation than they are in Germany. In Ger- 
many the chairman of the Public Worship Association 
must be a layman. In France he may be the parish 
priest. The interest of the situation now shifts from 
the Pope to the bishops, and it is perhaps legitimate to 
hope that the Church which produced the indepen- 
dence of a Darboy will contrive to give effect in some 
way to its own wiser judgment. It can only be a very 
shortsighted and malicious mind that can enjoy the pro- 
spect of a bitter quarrel. The Law of Separation closed 
the history of five centuries, centuries marked by great 
events and great vicissitudes, centuries which include 
besides Napoleon’s bargain with a Pope in no position 
to dispute his will, the Concordat of the Council of 
Constance, Charles VII.’s Pragmatic Sanction, the 
treaty between Francis I. and Leo X., and the great 
Synod of 1682 which heard the eloquence of a Bossuet. 
It is of profound moment, not only to France and to 
the Vatican, but to the whole world, that the epoch 
which opens with Separation should be an epoch of 
peace and not of war. 





PERSIA’S QUASI-PARLIAMENT, 


“THE new fashion in Parliaments is decidedly ex- 
tending among despotic States. Its latest 
adherent is Persia. As yet it is impossible to say 
whether the events there herald a serious change or will 
endas farcically and fruitlessly as most political events do 
among the modern descendants of Cyrusand Artaxerxes. 
So far we have scarcely more than two bits of evi- 
dence tc go upon—the Shah’s account of his rescript as 
communicated by the Persian legationsin Europe, and the 





Times's account of the events leading up to it. The Shah, 
who amusingly prefaces the tale of his surrender by 
stating that ‘‘since his accession to the throne he has 
always had the intention to introduce real and efficient 
reforms in all the departments of the State so as to 
further the well-being of his people,’ announces a 
National Council at Teheran, to be composed of 
representatives of the princes, clergy, Kadjars (the 
ruling Tartar tribe to which the Shah belongs), nobles, 
merchants, and tradesmen, who are to be elected by 
their peers. The Council ‘‘ shall deliberate on all im- 
portant affairs of State, and shall have the power and 
right to express its views with freedom and full con- 
fidence with regard to all reforms which may be neces- 
sary to the welfare of the country.” Its bills will be 
transmitted to the Shah by the First Minister, and if 
signed by him will become law. It is to frame its own 
rules of procedure, subject to the Shah’s signature. 

The /imes’s story of the birth of this Constitution 
is very interesting. It starts from the undoubted fact 
that the Shah’s Government has long been excessively 
bad. The Shah himself is, as is well known, a selfish 
voluptuary whose one preoccupation has been to find 
money for squandering on the luxuries of a corrupt Court. 
The utter decadence of the Persian political system, 
the weakness and corruption of the administration, the 
oppression and grinding taxation of the people, have 
been the theme of every writer oa Persia for some time 
past. No less agreed is the general fact of the Shah’s 
indebtedness to Russia. The former Grand Vizier, the 
Atabeg-Azam, initiated a policy of loans from the 
Russian Bank, guaranteed by the Russian Govern- 
ment; andin this way the Shah has borrowed about 
four millions, which he has spent on Court luxuries. 
In 1903 the Atabeg-Azam gave way to a Grand Vizier 
equally oppressive and less masterful, and not long 
afterwards the flow of Russian money stopped 
owing to- the Japanese war. There followed 
the eclipse of Russia; the exhibition by Japan of 
what an Asiatic nation might do if it took the 
trouble; finally the convecation of the Russian 
Duma, which included a number of Mohammedan 
Tartar representatives from Central Asia. All 
these things would encourage a revolution, which 
according tothe 7imzs took the following course: Its 
leaders were the Mohammedan clergy, whose position 
in the Shiite Islam of Persia is more important than 
elsewhere. Last December the clergy of Teheran went 
on strike for a month, by taking sanctuary in a shrine 
and refusing to discharge their judicial functions. The 
Shah appeased them by promises, which he subse- 
quently broke ; friction was renewed; and in a riot 
on July 11 a Seyyid, a descendant of the Prophet, was 
shot by thesoldiers. The priests again took sanctuary, 
and finally left Teheran in a body to journey to the 
Tomb of Ali (the son-in-law of the Prophet and the 
great saint of the Shiah sect) in Mesopotamia. Their 
adherents in Teheran, fearing Government vengeance, 
took refuge, to the number of 13,000, in the grounds 
of the British Legation. The Shah, in face of so 
unparalleled a religious and national scandal, had to 
give in, dismiss his Grand Vizier, appoint another, and 
grant the Constitution above described. 

Such is the story, which we have as yet little 
means of checking. Certain acute foreign critics have 
suggested that the whole thing is at bottom merely a 
British intrigue, taking advantage of Russia’s tempo- 
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rary effacement to overthrow the dominant Russophile 
element in Persian politics. Some colour is given, it 
must be confessed, to this suspicion by the episode of 
the 13,000 refugees at the British Legation, coupled 
with the fact that the party overthrown is certainly the 
Russophile party. But there seems evidence of a 
genuine popular upheaval, and undoubtedly the Shah’s 
misrule provided ample justification for one. And the 
contagion of events in Russia is bound to be felt in 
Central Asia without needing any Macchiavellian 
British intrigue to spread it. What the prospects of 
the quasi-Parliament are one must doubt. The imme- 
diate causes of Persian misery and oppression are per- 
sonal; and it will be hard for the Oriental mind 
to appreciate such a circuitous way of mending them 
as that of constitutional reform. Moreover, the 
probability of the Shah’s acceding to the National 
Council’s demands is small, because any reform is 
bound to aim at curtailing the personal extravagances 
of his own Court expenditure. It would be hard, too, 
for him to reform the abuses of the provincial gover- 
nors, who have become nearly as independent of 
central control as the ancient satraps, and seem even 
more rapacious and corrupt. It would be so much 
simpler to dismiss the Council as soon as the ferment 
has settled down, and an Eastern monarch is un- 
troubled by scruples about breaking promises. The 
only chance would be if some element in Persian 
society hada really progressive impulse, like that of 
the nobility who carried out the revolution in Japan. 
At present the leaders are the Mohammedan 
clergy, who were similarly, it may be remembered, the 
progressive force in Turkey in Midhat Pasha’s time. 
But the Persian clergy, and indeed the whole Persian 
people, are far less awakened to foreign influences 
than the Turks of thirty years ago. There is genius 
in the Persian race, as it has abundantly shown by its 
frequent emergences to a front place on the world’s 
stage ; and nothing is getting clearer in the world’s 
history than the persistence of racial excellence and 
the probability that a nation which has once done 
great things on a particular soil will after long fallow 
periods of degradation resume its greatness. But 
Persia’s new birth seems still far away, and for the 
present those who discuss its politics in opera bouffe 
vein, as the politics of Hadji-Baba-land, usually turn 
out right in their forecasts. 





THE TRADE DISPUTES BILL. 


HE character of the opposition to this bill in its 
progress, now happily approaching completion, 
through the House of Commons is a remarkable proof 
not only of the power of trade unions, but still more 
of the solid reputation which they have gradually 
acquired for moderation and practical wisdom. The 
old view of trade unions, as revolutionary associations, 
pursuing objects ruinous to the State and requiring to 
be suppressed by the whole power of the law, appears 
to be extinct—at least as a practical political force. 
There is something like general agreement, both in 
the House of Commons and elsewhere, that it 
is desirable to relieve trade unions from the 
effect of recent decisions in the Courts, and 
to leave them free to develop and use their powers, 
including the power, in the last resort, of conducting 





strikes in an orderly and peaceable manner. This is the 
general object of the bill, and scarcely anyone has 
desired, or at least has ventured, to express disapproval 
of this object. Mr. Balfour has admitted that in the 
bill as drawn the Government attempted to deal with 
the problem “in a moderate and statesmanlike spirit.” 
The opposition to the bill has been directed towards its 
details, towards the methods by which the approved 
and accepted object is to be attained. Before consider- 
ing the value of the criticisms which have been 
directed against the Government’s proposals, it is worth 
while to call attention to the great importance of this 
agreement as to general principles, as a sign, both 
of the growth of the working classes in political 
wisdom, and also of the progress among the com- 
munity in general of democratic ideas and sound views 
of economics. 

The earlier clauses of the bill have aroused little 
controversy. Certain recent decisions in the House of 
Lords and the Court of Appeal on the subject of 
conspiracy, of picketing, and of interference with the 
business of another have pressed hardly on trade 
unions, and by common consent of lawyers have left 
the law in an uncertain and unsettled condition. 
Clauses 1, 2, and 3 of the bill deal specifi- 
cally with these decisions, and abolish the new, or 
newly-discovered, grounds on which actions of tort 
have been brought against trade unions. But this 
method of legislation is obviously insufficient. It would 
leave two dangers. After the bill had become law the 
judges might decide that Parliament had failed in its 
object, and that the causes of action which it was in- 
tended to abolish had not been correctly described and 
therefore still continued in force. Thus it was argued 
in Committee, not only by the Tory lawyers but by 
Mr. Rufus Isaacs, that the words proposed by 
Sir Charles Dilke and accepted by the Attorney- 
General with regard to the act of inducing another 
person to break a contract, would be wholly without 
effect, because it is not at present actionable to induce 
a person to break a contract, but only to do so 
maliciously. The other danger, which is still more 
serious, is that new causes of action may be dis- 
covered and may receive judicial sanction, and that by 
this means, if trade unions are to remain liable to be 
attacked in the courts, their funds may still be seized 
and their powers of action hopelessly crippled. 

If, therefore, trade unions are really to be preserved 
from these grave dangers, it is necessary that 
they should have some protection against being hit 
by verdicts for large amounts in consequence of 
the acts of individual members or officials. So much 
is agreed. The questions in dispute are, how much 
protection they should have, and how it should be 
given. The first proposal of the Government, in the 
original Clause 4, was not easy to understand, and 
would have been still more difficult to apply. The 
demand of the trade unionists was that the legislation 
on this point should be such that plain men, not versed 
in legal subtleties, should be effectually protected, and 
that everything possible should be done to make 
unexpected decisions of the Courts, of an anti- 
unionist tendency, impossible in the future. The 
suspicion of the law, and even distrust of the judges, 
which undoubtedly exist among unionists, are in 
themselves undesirable, but cannot be said to be un- 
reasonable. The history of the law for the last 
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century shows that the Courts have continually been 
in conflict with the views which enlightened supporters 
of the working classes have held, and which have ulti- 
mately prevailed among intelligent persons. By the 
nature of things, such knowledge of political economy 
as a judge has acquired is generally thirty or forty 
years old. When promoted to the Bench he does 
not cease, at least not wholly, to be a human being. 
His political opinions and prejudices may be only 
the more intense because they are, or at least 
they generally are, conscientiously driven below 
the surface. It happens that these opinions and pre- 
judices, in the great majority of cases, are on the side 
of the capitalist classes. But on whichever side a 
judge’s political bias may be, it is desirable to limit as 
far as possible the cases in which that bias may operate. 
It is surely not satisfactory that, in the great case of 
Allen v. Flood, two and two only of the seven judges 
who were called in to advise the House of Lords 
decided in favour of the unionists, and that these two 
and these alone were known to hold Liberal opinions. 

The unionist demand that Clause 4 should give 
them protection in the simplest and completest manner 
appears therefore in itself to be well justified. The 
only question is whether the proposal ultimately 
adopted by the Government, with the support and 
assistance of the Labour members, is so unjust or so 
mischievous that its completeness and simplicity are 
too dearly bought. The substance of the proposal is 
that trade union funds are not to be made liable by 
means of actions of tort against the union. The com- 
plaint against this proposal, clothed in various forms 
of wild and whirling language, is that it is an attempt 
to put trade unionists ‘‘above the law.” This com- 
plaint is made not only by gentlemen in the House of 
Commons whose business it is to oppose, but by 
writers approaching the subject with gravity and good 
faith. But one or two considerations will show that it 
is altogether an abuse of terms to say that under 
the Government proposal trade unionists would be 
‘above the law.” Those who use this expression 
appear to have wholly forgotten the criminal law. 
Neither the Government nor any trade unionists have 
proposed that in case of violence or any breach of the 
criminal law the offender shall enjoy any exemption 
because he is a unionist or because he is engaged 
in a trade dispute. Again, Clause 4 will not save 
any individual from the civil consequences of 
his own acts, The whole question in dispute is whether, 
and how far, the modern law of agency is to be applied 
to trade unions. This involves highly technical questions 
oflaw. Trade unions are not corporations in the strict 
sense of the word. According to. the weightier judg- 
ments in the House of Lords in the Taff Vale case, 
they are not liable even as quasi-corporations, but the 
liability is that of the whole number of individual 
members, who are compendiously described by the 
name of the union. These individual members clearly 
cannot be liable on the ground that they have actually 
authorised the conduct complained of. They can only 
be hit by means of a novel and dubious extension ot} 
the technical doctrine by which a person is liable for 
the acts of his servant done “‘ within the scope of his 
authority.” 

Whether on sound legal principles this doctrine is 
properly applicable to an association such as a trade 
union is an interesting question for lawyers on which 





high authorities have differed. For laymen and 
practical politicians it is enough to say that, so long 
as individual responsibility and the control of the 
criminal law are strictly preserved, there is no obvious 
general principle of justice which requires that, 
because an individual unionist, or even an executive 
committee, does an unlawful act, the accumulated 
funds of the union are to be liable to the person injured. 
On general principles the question is at least open. 
If, therefore, as a matter of practical politics it is 
desirable, as is now generally admitted, that trade 
union funds should be plainly, effectively, and com- 
pletely protected, there is ample justification for the 
amended proposal of the Government. Indeed, it may 
be hoped that it will be possible to carry out the sug- 
gestion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer made with 
reference to an amendment moved by Sir Charles 
Dilke, that on the report stage the clause may perhaps 
be made still simpler and more complete by the pro- 
hibition also of actions for injunctions and by the 
removal of the present limitation of the clause to 


actions of tort. ARTHUR LLEWELYN DAVIES. 





THE MODERN SOURCES OF MEDICAL 


PROGRESS.* 

EDICAL knowledge in the past was the outcome, 
M in the main, of slow and patient bedside observa- 
tion, aided by the efforts of the surgeon in life and by 
careful study of diseased organs after death. The amaz- 
ing strides which it has made in the last half century are 
to be attributed to the spread of interest in the life pro- 
cesses of the organism. 

While the study of the clinical phenomena of disease 
is pursued as keenly as ever, the clinician is now able 
to call to his assistance the skill of the trained physio- 
logist, pathologist, chemist, and bacteriologist, and has 
attained a precision of diagnosis hitherto unattainable. 

This great work of Prof. Metchnikoff is a monu- 
mental example of the help afforded by the experimental 
laboratory worker to the clinician. 

Himself “a zoologist, who had wandered into the 
domain of biological chemistry and of medical science,” 
the studies of Prof. Metchnikoff on the efforts of the 
lower forms of life to attain their ends, and of those 
of the higher forms of life to resist them when at variance 
with their normal life, have revealed one of the most 
wonderful chapters of natural history. 

Certain forms of living organisms of low type, stich 
as the bacteria, fungi, protzoa, etc., are capable of living 
a parasitic existence within the tissues of some other, 
usually higher, form of life, known as the host. Many 
such germs are harmless, while others are capable of 
setting up the most severe forms of illness. The latter 
are known as the pathogenic organisms. Infective 
diseases are those caused by such pathogenic organisms 
gaining access to the tissues and multiplying. In the 
process of their growth these organisms give rise to cer- 
tain chemical bodies which have varving degrees of 
poisonous character, and it is to these poisons that the 
main symptoms of the disease are due. 

A person who has recently been vaccinated does not 
contract small-pox on exposure to infection; a non- 
vaccinated person runs the greatest risk. The vaccinated 
person possesses an immunity against the disease. 

In the words of the author: 

‘“‘Immunity against infective diseases should be under- 

stood as the group of phenomena, in virtue of which an 


organism is able to resist the attack of the micro-organisms 
that produce these diseases.” 


. + Elie 


*IMMUNITY IN INFECTIVE Diseases. By Professor 
Metchnikoff. Translated by Francis G. Binnie. Pp. s91, 
with 45 illustrations. The University Press, Cambri lge. 
1905. 18s. net. 
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It must first be noted that man is absolutely immune 
to certain infective diseases of the lower animals. This 
is known as natural immunity. It is also well known 
that many individuals may be exposed repeatedly to the 
infection of, say, scarlet fever, and yet never contract 
the disease. ‘They possess a natural immunity against 
the disease. Others contract the disease, and their re- 
covery from it depends on whether their tissues are able 
t> react in such a way as to neutralise the poison pro- 
duced by the growing micro-organisms, and to destroy 
these latter. Having done so it is found that the in- 
dividual is now almost immune against further infection. 
Such immunity is known as acquired, as opposed to 
natural, immunity. This book is devoted to the study 
of the processes involved in the acquisition of this im- 
munity. Beyond merely mentioning that certain minute 
cells, known as phagocytes, possess strong powers of in- 
gesting bacteria and killing them, and that the fluid por- 
tion of the blood acquires certain properties of neutralis- 
ing the poisons manufactured by the organisms, it is im- 
possible here to indicate the intricacy of the processes 
going on. Numberless workers have ‘Jevoted their lives 
to the study of these processes, and among them 
none is more eminent or has done greater work than 
Prof. Metchnikoff. The subject, although now of 
extraordinary intricacy, is nevertheless in its infancy, and 
as yet we can see merely the dawn of the success which 
will follow the progress of these investigations. But a 
knowledge of the method would be of little avail if it 
did not lead to improved methods, firstly, of prevention, 
and secondly of cure. As regards the former, we see the 
results, for instance, in vaccination against small-pox. 
Nothing is more susceptible of proof than the immunity 
against small-pox conferred by vaccination, though this 
discovery was attained long before the processes under- 
lying the use of vaccines were even dreamt cf. 

“ “The serum treatment of diphtheria rests upon 
the fact that experiment has demonstrated that just as 
the blood serum of patients or animals who have been 
immunised against a disease possesses the power of 
neutralising the poisons produced by the particular germ 
in question, so the injection of this protective serum, de- 
rived in the case of diphtheria from horses who have 
been injected with diphtheria toxin, confers on the patient 
the power of neutralising the poison — produced by 
diphtheria bacilli which are actively growing in his own 
tissues. This immunity, which is, so to speak, only 
borrowed and does not depend upon the active efforts 
of his own tissues, lasts but a short time, and is known 
as passive immunity. 

PPro. Metchnikoff is the great upholder of the funda- 
mental importance of the phagocyte in the production of 
the phenomena of immunity, and though it is now well 
established that the blood serum in conjunction with the 
cells of the body possesses powers of the greatest import- 
ance, it must be admitted, despite the controversies over 
the relative importance ‘of the two great agencies, that 
both play their own special part. The labours of Prof. 
Metchnikoff in connection with the phenomenon _of 
phagocytosis have led to discoveries of the greatest im- 
portance. In his own concluding words: 

“ Withi ort period immunity has been placed 
in pace Reipe:. on at a host of mation ideas of the 
highest importance, but also of effective means of combating 
a whole series of maladies of the most formidable nature 
in man and the domestic animals. Science is far from 
having said its last word, but the advances already made 
are amply sufficient to dispel pessimism in so far as this 
has been suggested by the fear of diseases, and the feeling 
that we are powerless to struggle against them.” 

The book has been translated by Mr. Francis G. 
Binnie, who, despite the fact that his aim has been to 
give “a faithful rendering of the ideas and argument of 
the original, rather than to attempt to reproduce the 
brilliancy of the original by any wide verbal departure 
from the text,” has presented an altogether admirable 
F oglish version. As usuai with works published by the 
U ‘versity Press at Cambridge, the printing and paper 
leav nothing to be ‘esired. 





THE WEST COUNTRY. 


N the south-western promontory of England there 
I are mingled certain qualities of scenery not often found 
united in the same place. Exmoor and Dartmoor, with 
their great barren and exposed uplands, and the rugged 
Cornish coast line projected far into the Atlantic and 
lashed by enormous breakers, are features of grandeur 
and sternness. They dominate the country. You are 
never far from cliff or moor and the feeling of wild- 
ness that clings to them. On the other hand, you are 
never far either from associations of an exactly opposite 
character. The valleys and combes that wind down from 
the moors and lead the streams collected among their 
misty plateaux into the low country are full of a rich vege- 
tation which never in the most parching summer loses 
its emerald green, while the milk and cream in the farm 
dairies are a convincing proof to all visitors of its quality. 
The farms themselves are embowered in apple trees, and 
almost every cottage is covered and half obliterated by a 
load of creepers and roses. In the same way the fishing 
villages that listen all day to the Atlantic swell are 
steeped, all of them, in a tangle of blossom and verdure. 
Fuchsias and roses and myrtles luxuriate in the warm and 
moist western wind. You come upon these little gardens 
of Eden, tucked into some creek or recess of the cliffs, 
with a sense of surprise that adds much to their charm. 
There ‘seems between them and their surroundings a 
curious incongruity, a blending of northern bleakness and 
southern warmth ; and the fishermen who get their living 
out of this stormy sea return to homes that remind one 
of Sorrento or Bellagio. 

This combination of a framework and setting of 
great strength and ruggedness, filled in with detail of a 
singular and lavish fertility, constitutes what I think one 
may call the note of West Country scenery, and has not 
been, I daresay, without its effect on West Country charac- 
ter. It is the consciousness of this mingling of influences 
that lends such charm to a ramble up one of the slowly 
ascending valleys which penetrate Exmoor from the 
south. I know no walks in England more lovely than 
those which unravel the windings of the Exe or Barle, 
where they shine in clear pools shaded by gnarled oak 
branches and bordered with tufts of branching fern, or 
gush in foamy cascades between rocks fleeced with damp 
moss. Through these secret ravines, full of the stir of 
summer foliage and the inarticulate murmur of water, 
you slowly ascend, while the wildness of the scenery in- 
creases and more closely envelops you. The orchards 
and strips of pasture bordering the river, where you 
walked knee deep in grass, diminish and at last cease. 
Clumps of furze and rock and heath take the place of 
fields on the hill side, and the covert grows shaggier and 
the way rougher, until at last you emerge on to the great 
bare sweeps of heather and the stream at your feet be- 
comes a moorland burn and the way you have come 
stretches behind you, a narrowing and winding estuary of 
green woodland pushed far in among the dark curves of 
the moor. 

Thus to climb up from valley to moor is to change 
a scenery, a climate, and a whole environment of influ- 
ence and suggestion for its direct opposite. In a half- 
hour's walk you have passed from a nature all softness 
and gentleness to a nature all toughness and sternness. 
There is about these bold slopes of heather, where the 
plough has never been and man has made no mark, a 
sense of primitive, savage vigour which the rich meadows 
down yonder are utterly strangers to. Instead of ample, 
wide-stretching trees, here are only a few stunted thorns 
and beeches, growing lopsidedly, their branches strung 
out to leeward as locks of weeds are strung out in a cur- 
rent of water, recording, like so many steady weather- 
cocks, the force of old gales. Instead of our plump song 
birds of the valley, with manners tamed and notes 
sweetened by currant bushes and strawberry beds, the 
curlew, wandering through space, utters the melan- 
choly cry which seems the voice of this wild landscape, or 
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the blackcock skims off on its bullet-like flight which no 
gale can turn or distance tire. The lurching, easy gallop 
of the red deer bears in its very action the suggestion of 
these large expanses. The hardihood of the half-wild 
ponies testifies to the grit and stubbornness necessary to 
preserve life under the conditions here present. 

And yet from one extreme to the other, from tame 
to wild, is a step only. The two are present in the same 
view, and the view itself is typical not of Exmoor only 
but of the West Country generally. From the Quantocks 
to the Land’s End these two elements are interspersed, 
and if their varying influences may be traced in tree and 
plant, in bird and beast, may they not be traced, too, in- 
terwoven yet still distinguishable, in the human inhabi- 
tants? Any day, out with the Devon and Somerset, the 
observant stranger shall note a score or two of yeomen 
and farmers, robust and thick-set, of an infinite solidity. 
and with just the same confirmed toughness and power of 
endurance that all the products of the moor have; only 
combining with these certain qualities of the valley, an 
innate gentleness and soft-heartedness which find vent in 
a noticeable geniality of manner and voice themselves in 
the soft and rounded, quaintly Venetian, Devonshire dia- 
lect. They are of one stuff, these yeomen, with the 
deep-chested, kindly fisher folk of the coast hamlets, who, 
as I have said, spend their time between Atlantic surges 
and fuchsia-covered cottages and experience Nature's 
buffets and rewards turn and turn about 

Fifty years ago, or less, these influences were still 
apparent in a kind of local West Country aristocracy in 
which they had culminated. Modern progress with its 
disintegrating tendencies came very slowly up this way, 
and the Western gentry lived on in close touch with their 
neighbours, part and parcel of the local life, long after 
their kind had, in most parts of England, relaxed or 
broken such ties. Of old-established families, they were 
destitute of that kind of breeding which results from the 
association of a number of people devoted to the art of 
self-amusement. Their manners were the manners of the 
countryside rather than of a class apart. They spoke the 
Devonshire tongue, and were representative of the sports 
and interests indigenous to the country. All of them 
kept open house, and most of them kept hounds, for sport 
was the social bond, and stags and hounds, foxes and 
otters, kept the neighbourhood busy all the year round 
Two traits marked Western manners in those days: un- 
bounded hospitality and an immense capacity for 
galloping 

The fame of many a hard sportsman of those rollick- 
ing days still feebly survives in local anecdote; but one 
among these is lifted from merely local into more general 
recognition. The fame of Jack Russell is the fame that 
belongs to a type. He had in him, and both at their 
best, the sweetness and toughness of the West. I could 
fill whole numbers of The Speaker with stories told of 
him illustrating both; stories of how the very gypsies 
worshipped him and counted on his kindness and pro- 
tection; of how these wanderers and petty pilferers used 
to keep guard over his poultry yard, and on one occa- 
sion at least, when the presence of a gang of burglars 
was suspected, patrolled around his house all night, un- 
known to him, to secure it from attack; stories, again, of 
the times he has ridden the fifty miles from Iddesleigh to 
Four Hole Cross on the Bodmin Moors, on his way to the 
meet, in the dark of a winter morning, and after hunting 
all day ridden home again by starlight; or of his ride 
from Delamore, seventy miles home across the moor, on 
the last of five consecutive days’ hunting, he being then 
in his seventy-ninth year. There are no end to such tales. 

Add, I say, these different kinds of anecdotes 
together and you have the reason of Jack Russell’s fame. 
Nothing in any sense great or really noteworthy is recorded 
of the man. He was simply a very kind-hearted, very 
tough-bodied foxhunting parson. All the same, he was 
the figurehead of a big bit of England. All who had 
knowledge of the West Country could recognise in its in- 
habitants the Jack Russell traits, and, what is more, those 
inhabitants recognised in him their own traits and took 





him for their darling and their chief. To this day, not, 
indeed, so much among the gentry, but among the 
peasants and farmers and fishermen those traits are to 
be recognised. Still, let us remember that Russell was 
the representative of the people only because he 
was representative of the country. At a time when 
all Western society lived closer to Nature, and had taken 
her imprint more clearly than is any longer the case, Jack 
Russell was the man who took it with unique distinction. 
Amongst countless attempts he was Nature’s lucky shot, 
and, more truly than ever Parliamentary candidate did, 
he may be said to “stand” for the West Country, for he 
was returned by the very soil and water and air that com- 
pose it. , 

This is his permanent interest and value. The next 
time the reader goes down to that country—to those cliffs 
and hamlets, and roses and rocks, and wild moors and 
green valleys—let him take into that region of sweet- 
ness and toughness mixed the thought of the same quali- 
ties mixed in Jack Russell. Let him look at the country 
and talk tothe people with that thought in his mind, and 
he will, I think, find that he holds a clue to much of the 
meaning latent in West Country scenery and character. 


L. MARCH-PHILLIPPs. 





PEN-PICTURES OF INDIA.* 


ie is not often that a Royal visit to any part of the 

Empire provides the occasion for such an admirable 
literary achievement as Mr. Sidney Low has given us in 
his Vision of India. We are accustomed to a great deal 
of fine writing on these occasions ; descriptions of tedious 
ceremonies and loyal appreciations of Royal condescen- 
sion; but we rarely can say that a literary man of the 
first rank has been thereby enabled to obtain a large 
survey of half a continent and to bring back to us some 
judgment of what is being done there in our name. 
Surely the precedent might be extended. When Napo 
leon went to Egypt he took with him a band of French 
savants who founded that great study of Egyptian anti- 
quities which is still going on under our rule. When 
next an English prince makes one of these Royal pro- 
gresses why should not we do the same? We have 
done many things for India: we have governed her, 
coerced her, drained her, irrigated her. The one thing 
we seem to have made no time to do yet is to explain her. 
We accept her as a terrible mystery, and try to turn her 
into the commonplace. That admirable English society 
that works and plays in its land of exile tries its inimitable 
best to forget that India exists except as a land to be 
governed. The AngloIndian has the same polite faculty 
for ignoring the native as his wife, when she returns 
home, will display for ignoring what she calls “the lower 
classes” in her own land. 

And yet Mr. Low shows that there is no greater 
subject for the pen of a clever writer than this wonderful 
land of sun and shadow, where the spirits of East and 
West are now meeting in a conflict that daily becomes 
more dramatic. On the one side, long memories and 
ancient traditions, fused to hardness by superstition and 
prejudice born of long isolation. On the other side, the 
vigorous stream of invading industrialism with its con- 
vincing message of ease and comfort. Which will win? 
The Government, let us admit, have been compelled to 
leave alone the great outstanding facts of social organisa- 
tion, the facts of caste and marriage which have made 
India what it is. But where the Government has failed, 
the railway and the cotton-mill, and now the school and 
the university, may succeed. Temptations of career and 
enrichment may yet prevail even against religion and the 
“dead hand.” Japan has reminded us that the Asiatic 
is quite capable of beating the European on his own 
ground. Everything we are doing in India seems to be 
* A Vision oF INDIA. By Sidney Low. London: Smith, Elder, 

and Co. 1os: 6d. — ‘ ; 
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preparing that country for the same development if she 
can once overcome the great barriers of racial and reli- 
gious division. Will she do this, or shall we be able to 
go on ruling by division for another ten centuries ? 

These are the questions suggested to a reader by the 
vivid and brilliant pictures of Mr. Sidney Low’s book. 

We do not mean the photographs, for these black 
and white reflections of Eastern life, in missing the 
colour, surely lose something that is essential to any 
understanding of the East. We mean what are called the 
“ pen-pictures,” in which Mr. Low excels. It is princi- 
pally here—in interpretating one civilisation to another 
—or in giving to us another continent and another people 
without the labour of travel, that the master of words 
still prevails over the camera or the paint-brush. In 
India he has a very special opportunity. For, in spite 
of the sneers at “travel literature” which are current 
coin of dinner-table talk, it is the visitor who often sees 
most. Above all, the visitor for a short period, who 
brings with him an intense curiosity not deadened by 
habit or weakened by repetition, and who, instead of 
seeing a corner, sees the whole. 

On the very threshold of India Mr. Low found the 
great contradiction that now marks all its life—the con- 
tradiction between the present and the past. He goes 
out at night, as most travellers do, to look across the 
water at Bombay, and this is what he sees: 


“But what are these white-robed shapes, moving 
silently, with shoeless feet, along the crowded decks? The 
shadowy figures flit across the gangway to the forecastle, 
where the anchor gear lies in a huddle of windlasses and 
cranes and chains. They pause just behind the Lascar 
sailor and the English quartermaster, who share the look- 
out, and go through a series of genuflections and salaams. 
I forbear to disturb the devotions of the Faithful, and do 
not draw near enough to ascertain whether this is some 
special ceremony connected with the sacred fires of home. 
or whether these are merely the customary orisons before 
the dawn of day. Do my eyes mislead me in the dim- 
ness, or is one of those shrouded forms that of the ex- 
tremely alert young native gentleman, who had won the 
sweepstake on the ship’s run in the morning, discussed 
Hauket and Mr. Benjamin Kidd with me in the afternoon, 
and played an animated game of bridge in the smoking- j 
room in the evening?” 


Then he plunges into the vivid sea of contrast that 
makes up the life of an Indian city. He gives you a very 
true and naive impression of his amazement. 


“Wherever the eye travels it catches some patch or 
point of colour; and no combination seems to be ex- 
cluded on the ground of extravagance or excess. In most 
places, even in Cairo, or Constantinople, or Tangier, some 
notice would be directed to a stout man, with a sort of 
Roman toga of vivid purple drawn over a yellow under- 
garment and crossed by a sash or waistband of cerise, 
with a head-dress of red velvet and silver braid, especially 
if the arrangement ended inadequately with light cotton 
drawers and canvas shoes in bad condition. In Bombay 
no one is surprised at this decorative scheme; nor at 
others, such as that of the man with bare feet, several 
inches of unsheltered skin above the waist-line, and a 
turban of pale lemon silk of a quality and shade so 
delicious that one would have liked to buy it on the 
spot. 


But there is always the same impression of contrast 
both in high life and low. Take, for instance, this de- 
scription of the fancy fair at Bombay : 


“The fair is deliriously popular with the natives, who 
come in shoals, They are of all ranks and classes—pluto- 
crats who can pay their rupee a ride on the switchback 
without wincing, young Parsi clerks from the banks and 
railway offices, families from the country districts moving 
about rather bewildered amid all the splendour. Two 
elders of the village will be holding each other by the 
hand for better security, while their wives and a little 
company of children follow close on their footsteps. Tall 
Arabs and brawny Rajputs elbow Tommy Atkins from the 
standing camps on the esplanade and negro sailors from 
the docks. The shooting-galleries, the try-your-weight 
machines, the sham finery shops, are beset by customers. 
As I went out I nearly knocked over an old Mussulman 
with a beard stained red and a green turban—the signs 
of sainthood—gravely trailing by a string a couple of in- 
flated air bladders. Then I found my gharry again, and, 
as I drove home, I saw two men in white raiment be- 
striding the same mule, and another man, with no raiment 
at all, but a wisp of waistcloth, accurately and punc- 





tiliously washing a huge drab Guzerate buffalo in the 
open street. Who will deny that Bombay is rich in con- 
trasts? But so is all India.” 


There is the same contrast in our treatment of the 
native, who is alternatively a god and a dog in his own 
esteem. 


“In several stories the British subaltern, with his com- 
prehensive contempt for all ‘niggers,’ played a shining 
part. There is one tale which is a ‘chestnut’ in India, 
so often has it been told, but may perhaps be new to 
some English readers. A young cavalry officer, entering 
a first-class carriage for a long night journey on an ex- 
press train, found that he had for fellow-travellers a 
middle-aged, stout Hindu, who was chewing betel nut. 
The trooper requested that this objectionable practice 
should be discontinued. The Asiatic refused: where- 
upon the youngster compelled his companion, under 
menaces, to enter the adjoining lavatory compartment, 
locked him in, and threatened him with dire personal in- 
jury if he made the smallest sound till he was released. 
The native, a man of peace, complied, and passed a night 
of quaking stillness in his darksome prison. In the morn- 
ing the train drew up at a station, and uniformed Govern- 
ment House functionaries and gold turbaned attendants 
came to the carriage in search of the important chief they 
had been sent to receive; but, though His Highness’s 
slippers and His Highness’s umbrella were in evidence, 
His Highness himself was nowhere to be seen. Explana- 
tions were sought from the subaltern, and with some diffi- 
culty he grasped the situation. ‘I expect,’ he said, cheer- 
fully, ‘the chap you want is the black Johnny I locked 
up in the bathroom last night’; so the doors were un- 
clasped and the limp potentate extracted.” 


And with all the amazing complexity of the caste 
system, yet the life of the great travelling people in India 
seems to be remarkably like that of the English. Here is 
Mr. Sidney Low’s description of a journey in a third class 
carriage in Rajputana: 


“T was rather surprised to find that a considerable 
amount of eating and drinking went on throughout the 
journey. At every station houtbees gathered round, bear- 
ing trays laden with chupallies, or thin wheaten cakes, 
other cakes of bojra, or millet, various kinds of sticky 
and smeary sweetmeats, and open brown-paper parcels, 
containing, I believe, a mixture of meal and sugar, which 
seemed to be in request. Several of the passengers were 
chewing or sucking something most of the time, such as 
the sweetmeats aforesaid, betel nut, of which the red 
stain was plainly visible on their teeth and lips, or bits 
of sugar-cane.. This last is immensely popular in most 
parts of India, so that you may see the labourer going to 
his work with a long stick of it over his shoulder, like a 
fishing-rod. But the great demand was for water, with 
which they supplied themselves from the great ewers or 
goat skins brought round at the stations. The water- 
bearers are employed by the railway companies, and no 
charge is made for the liquid. Most of the passengers had 
their own brass or copper pots; others made a cup of 
their two hollowed hands, from which they contrived to 
drink a pint or so of water without spilling a drop. At 
intervals somebody would proceed to perform his ablu- 
tions, sitting down on the ground in front of the train, 
pouring water over his face and neck, and operating on 
his mouth with the aid of a fragment of split cane, and 
with much tooth-rubbing and expectoration. The native 
is always doing something to himself with water, and it 
seldom seems to make him any cleaner.” 


It is these little scenes of real Indian life rather than 
Mr. Low’s admirable dissertations on such complex ques- 
tions as caste or religion that really make-the value of this 
illuminating volume. : 

Mr. Prevost Battersby’s book ought not to be com- 
pared either favourably or unfavourably with Mr. Low’s. 
It is a faithful account of the actual visit of the Prince of 
Wales to India, including serviceable chapters on such 
momentous problems as the partition of Bengal and Lord 
Kitchener's Reform. Mr. Battersby does not go aside to 
search into the deeper problems, but he gives us a very 
brilliant piece of journalism, which will be found very 
readable by those—and they are legion—who like that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. Battersby’s photographs are really admirable and 
almost persuade us to place some limitation on the general 
principle laid down above. In matters of architecture, at 
any rate, a really good photograph can bring home some- 
thing actual from distant lands. 


HAROLD SPENDER. 
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THE HEART OF THE MIDDLE AGE.* 


ss HE most remarkable autobiography of the 

Middle Ages,” Mr. Coulton terms the 
chronicle of brother Salimbene; and this autobio- 
graphy, translated in substance, with notes and criti- 
cisms by the author, forms the text of the present 
volume. Those familiar with portions of the work in 
Miss Macdonell’s Sons of Francis and the Dante 
commentators will welcome this first attempt to pre- 
sent the whole record to English readers. It is a peep- 
hole into the thirteenth century: extraordinarily 
vivacious, fresh, and vivid. Far more than any of the 
familiar records—the various contemporary lives of 
Francis, the chronicle of the Sieur de Joinville, the 
English Rolls series—it reveals that great age in its 
marvellous contrasts of depth and colour. This 
gossippy Friar, so naively proud of his doings, so 
interested in all things of the world which he had 
relinquished, so delighting in life and all its varied 
changes, in setting down his diary for the edification 
of his dear niece, and those of his own Order, was 
writing one of the great books of the world. 

Brother Salimbene di Adamo was born of a noble 
family at Parma in 1221, the year of St. Dominic’s 
death. The chronicle ends abruptly in an imprecation 
against the rule of the French in Italy. The author 
probably died about 1288. The bulk of the work 
deals with the generation after St. Francis, when St. 
Louis and Frederick II. and Henry III. were on their 
thrones and the Gothic flowering into its triumph at 
Chartres and Westminster and Cologne. Converted 
in his twelfth year by the ‘‘ Great Alleluia,” the North 
Italian Religious Revival, he entered the Franciscan 
monastery at Parma five years afterwards, remaining 
faithful to his vocation despite the fierce opposition 
of his family. He was near Parma in the great 
siege by Frederick and the great victory of the 
Guelphs. He was selected to bear news to the Pope 
at Lyons. For many years he wandered in casual 
fashion through France, Provence, and Italy, convers- 
ing with everyone, thoroughly enjoying himself, seeing 
all that there was to be seen of the Pageant of the Middle 
Age. Recalled to more directly religious work by 
the kindly admonition of the Minister-General, Johu of 
Parma, he settled down, first at Genoa, later in his 
own province at Ferrara. For thirty-two years he 
lived an uneventful convent life, studying, preaching, 
writing. He saw the ending of the great wars and 
noted the signs of coming change in the Order and in 
the world. ‘‘I have seen many things” is his com- 
placent confession, ‘‘ and dwelt in many provinces, 
and learnt much.” 

Nothing is too small for his observation. He is 
the Pepys of an age full of marvel in a civilisation far 
more different from our own than the civilisation of 
later Rome. He is impressed by comets, eclipses, 
and earthquakes. He notices how rich one summer 
is in butterflies and prophesies plagues of caterpillars 
therefrom. Another year ‘‘there were such a vast 
multitude of gnats that their importunate bites made 
men weary of their lives.” He notes how that “ seven 
times this February did God give snow like wool, 
and there was a mighty cold and frost.” He criticises 
the length of services which ‘‘beget sheer 
weariness,” especially ‘‘in summer, when we are 
harassed by fleas and the nights are short and the heat is 
intense.” He tells with gusto of the miracle performed 
by Brother Nicholas in the curing of the outrageous 
snoring of Brother Guido, who, though ‘set to sleep 
in a shed amongst the wood and straw, yet even so the 
Brethren could not escape him, for the sound of that 
accursed rumbling echoed throughout the whole con- 
vent.” He delights in the occult and wonderful ; as in 





* From St. Francis To DANTE: A translation of all that 
is of primary interest in the ehronicle of the Franciscan Salim- 
bene. With Notes and Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. 


By R. R. Coulton. 


London: David Nutt. 








the wooden bowl brought asa gift to the Pope from 
the Tartars, upon which ‘“ was the likeness of a most 
fair queen, as I saw with mine own eyes: not wrought 
there by art or bya painter’s cunning, but impressed 
thereon by the influence of the stars.” The insatiable 
curiosity of the Middle Age and its ready credence — 
the wonder and belief of children—is on every page of 
the chronicle. He delights in the experience of a 
companion Brother who has gone as a missionary to 
Egypt and seen a unicorn and the balsam vine, 
and brought home manna in a vessel of glass, 
and water from St. Mary’s well, “ with which 
alone the balsam vine can be watered so as 
to bear fruit.” He records the presents from the 
Archbishop of Ravenna of the bones of Elisha, ‘‘all 
but the head, which had been stolen,” and sees at 
Bobbio one of the waterpots wherein the Lord turned 
water into wine ! though, whether it be so indeed, he 
piously adds, ‘‘God knoweth, to whose eyes all things 
are naked and open.” 

He rejoices in the good yellow wine of Auxerre, 
and loses no opportunity of embroidering his chronicles 
with joyful drinking songs. He records with gusto 
the full menu of the dinner when the friars were 
entertained by St. Louis of France ; cherries first, then 
most excellent white wine, when, “after the wont of 
the French, many invited the unwilling and compelled 
them to drink.” After that fresh beans boiled in milk, 
fishes and crabs, eel pasties, rice cooked with milk of 
almonds and cinnamon powder, eels baked with most 
excellent sauce, tarts and junkets, and all the fruits of 
the season in abundance and comely array.” 

All the quick, violent, and fascinating life of the 
Middle Ages moves before the reader of the chronicle ; 
so alive and vivid that it seems impossible to 
imagine it all crumbled into dust five hundred 
years ago. The scene moves from Court and camp to 
cloister, from the impressions of Pope and King and 
Emperor and the conversations of the humblest 
peasants. Now Brother Salimbene arriving at Brother 
Hugo’s convent at Hyéres, is regaled with ‘‘ a magni- 
ficent dinner of sea fish and other meats,” and ‘‘we 
spoke much of God during that dinner, and of the doc- 
trine of Abbot Joachim and of what should come to pass 
in the world.” Now with the Brethren at Auxerre he 
is welcoming Louis before his departure on the 
Crusade ‘‘ coming to our church notin regal pomp but 
in a pilgrim’s habit, with the staff and the scrip of his 
pilgrimage hanging at his neck, which was an excellent 
adornment for the shoulders of a king.” Now he is 
enjoying the preaching of Brother Hugo, “ a man 
spirited beyond measure” as “‘ he spoke marvellously of 
the Court of Heaven and the glories of Paradise and 
most terribly of the pains of hell.” Again he would 
learn of coming events from the notorious Gerard of 
Borga San Domino, the Joachist preacher. So when 
he passes through Modena, Salimbene takes him beyond 
the dormitory, where they sit under a tree, and “I 
said to him, ‘ My question is of Antichrist, when and 
where he shall be born ?’” and the thrilling answer is 
returned, ‘“‘He is already born and full-grown ; and 
the Mystery of Iniquity shall soon be at work.” 

The times are strange and evil. Emperor and Pope 
between them are devastating the land and converting 
Italy into ahuge wilderness. Ezzelino, the Emperor’s 
Lieutenant, the Devil incarnate as Salimbene thinks 
him, is intoxicated with cruelty and outrage. The 
tortures, murders, and sufferings make one wonder at 
what human nature is capable of enduring : 

“The land was made a desert so that there was neither 
husbandman nor wayfarer. And the wild beasts and fowls 
multiplied and increased beyond all measure—pheasants 


and partridges and quails, hares and roebucks, fallow deer 
and Puffaloes, and wild swine and ravening wolves. For 


they found no beasts in the villages to devour according to 
their wont; neither sheep nor lambs, tor the villages were 
burned with fire. Wherefore the wolves gathered together 
in mighty multitudes round the city monte, howling dis- 
mally for eo" anguish of hun t 
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children. No man could believe but it he had seen as | 
have the horrible deeds that were done in those days both 
by men and by divers beasts.” ries 
Yet there were compensations ; as in such visions 
as those which cheered the boy of sixteen when his 
family, on his entrance to the Order, consigned him to 
perdition. ‘‘My curse cleave to thee through all 
eternity,” was his father’s parting benison, ‘‘ and send 
thee to the devils in Hell.” 
“In the following night the Blessed Virgin rewarded me. 
For methought I lay prostrate in prayer before the altar, as 
is the wont of the Brethren when they arise to matins, and 
I heard the voice of the Blessed Virgin calling unto me. 
And raising my face, I saw her sitting upon the altar, in 
that place where the Host and the chalice are set. And 
she had her little Child in her lap, whom she held out to 
me, saying ‘Draw thou nigh without fear and kiss my Son 
whom thou hast confessed yesterday before man.’ And 
when I feared, I saw that the Child opened His arms 
gladly, awaiting my coming. Trusting therefore in the 
cheerfulness and innocence of the Child, no less than in 
this so liberal favour of His mother, 1 came forward and 
embraced and kissed Him; and His gracious mother left 
Him to me for a long space. And since I could not take 
¥ fill of Him, at length the Holy Virgin blessed me, saying 
‘ Depart, beloved son, and take thy rest, lest the Brethren 
should rise to matins and find thee here with us.’ I obeyed 
and the vision disappeared; but in my heart remained so 
great a sweetness as tongue could never tell.” 


Above all, behind the outward show stretched 
Heaven and Hell as awful realities, and all the events 
of this troubled, pressing state were judged in the flare 
of their great flames. Salimbene has no doubt as 
to the daily divine interposition of God and His 
angels in the affairs of the world. Begging bread one 
day “downthe Borga San Michele toward the Arno, 
he himself had seen the Son of God come from one 
of the houses bearing bread for his basket ; likewise 
also the Blessed Virgin and Joseph, the Child’s foster- 
father, until my round was ended, and my basket 
filled.” Nor is he any leas sure as to the future fate 
of God’s enemies. ‘‘ With these words,” he says 
grimly of a certain avaricious abbess, ‘‘ she yielded up 
her spirit, but it returned not to God who gave it.” 
Of the famous brother Elias, ‘‘ whether he was 
absolved,” says Salimbene cheerfully, ‘‘and whether 
he ordered things well with his soul, he himself 
knoweth now; let him look to it.” In other cases he 
has less doubt. Even the children of Reggio know 
the fate of usurers, as they drag the body of one round 
the town, and finally pile a great heap of stones upon 
it, crying, ‘‘ Thy famine and thine avarice go down 
with thee to hell, and thy churlishness withal, for ever 
and a day.” 

Mr. Coulton is much concerned to point one 
moral ; the inferiority of the thirteenth century to our 
own day. He seems to regard any other conclusion as 
tainted with a demand for Ultramontanism triumphant. 
But men as various as Mr. Frederic Harrison and 
William Morris and Bishop Creighton have pronounced 
the thirteenth century the greatest which the world has 
ever seen, and they can scarcely be credited with deep- 
laid Catholic designs. Indeed, all such comparisons 
are futile. We know little of the Middle Age. We 
know less of our own day. From thirteenth century 
literature we can compile a black picture of crime and 
violence, protests of the better minds that iniquity 
had reached its boundaries, that the patience of 
God was exhausted. But the same vision will 
be constructed in the future from the literature of the 
nineteenth century. Imagine the future historian 
settling down with Carlyle and Ruskin, Matthew 
Arnold’s poetry, the various records of the life of the poor 
in the Abyss, the novels of Mr. H. G. Wells and George 
Gissing, the Sunday newspapers with their weekly 
column of clerical crime, their Divorce Court garbage, 
their record of murders and unnatural vices. He would 
dismally construct a picture of immorality amongst 
the clergy, vice in all classes, enormous suffering and 
despair, evidence that the better minds had found con- 
ditions intolerable and that God and His Saints visibly 
slept. Yet this would not be the whole truth. Pre- 





ference for the Middle Age or for our own is less a 
matter of fact than of temperament. The one was a 
universe of impulses, the other cf reason. The one 
was in anarchy, the other is in order. The one ina 
word was a child civilisation, rising to the heights and 
sinking to the depths, always violent, always pas- 
sionate, always sincere, passing quite naturally from 
great heroisms to great crimes. The other is a more 
evenly established wisdom of experience, which has 
learnt self-control and esteems comfort, and has fewer 
illusions as to the possibilities of attainment in this 
world or any other. One age builds the Abbey at 
Westminster, another St. Paul’s Cathedral, another 
the Albert Memorial. You may read the spirit of each 
in their building. Your judgment will vary with your 
judgment of the end of men. If comfort, cleanliness, 
order, security, accumulation be the supreme ends, the 
verdict must incontestably rest with the modern world. 
If emotion, aspiration, enormous heroic impulses, which 
build a Cathedral and urge a Crusade, and life, if passed 
in turmoil and often ending dolefully, always passionate 
and alive, are the supreme ends, then the verdict may 
well rest with that turbulent and simple Child world 
which saw such splendid visions on the earth and dreamt 


such golden dreams. C. F. G. MASTERMAN 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

OWER spoils many men, but it has had a good 
effect on the Liberal Party. The long tribula- 

tion of the last ten years had: made it moody and self- 
distrustful, and a third period of Opposition might 
have disintegrated it altogether. Its first cheerful dis- 
covery was that the country was more thoroughly sick 
of Tory rule than in its wildest dreams it had ever 
imagined, and that those of its leaders who would not 
compromise with Imperialism were right. Being sick 
of the Boer War (and its consequences), sick of extra- 
vagance, incompetence, clericalism, nepotism, anti- 
Parliamentarism, and Protection was not necessarily 
the same thing as being ardent for social reform. But 
years of Opposition have been not unfruitful of quiet 
thought about English life, and the result is 
that the bulk of the Liberal Parliamentary party 
is ardent. It is fresh and serious. I don’t 
discern any one eminent Parliamentary force in 
the majority. There is promise of nearly everything 
but greatness. But I discern most useful types— 
knowledge, aptitude, enthusiasm, critical power, 
Above all, the feeling is good. The party is honest. 
The Imperialist section is weak in numbers and 
authority, but it is outspoken, and is in no way disfigured 
by the vulgarity and empty pretence of the same school 
on the Tory side in the last Parliament. This is excel- 
lent, because the Liberals have to provide not merely 
their own driving power but their own criticism. Mr. 
Balfour, captious, finnicking, insincere, and lacking the 
instincts for great fighting, is powerless. Behind him 
are Lord Robert Cecil, who has character and will, but 
wants his brother’s poetry and sense of form, a stage 
lawyer like young Mr. Smith, or a transpontine per- 
former like Sir Gilbert Parker. Liberalism, National- 
ism, Labourism are at present the only living elements 


in the new House of Commons. 
* * * * e 


What of their direction? In the Parliamentary 
sense, the Liberal Party has only one director, the 
Prime Minister. Having been faithful over a few 


things, ‘‘C.-B.”’ has suddenly been called to be ruler 
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over very many things. He answered the call with 
singular readiness and success. He has forgotten old 
quarrels and intrigues, is an impartial and singularly 
loyal chief, and yet continues to get his own way, as 
the imperious and magnetic Gladstone did not always 
succeed in doing. No one quite like him has ever 
been Prime Minister before. ‘ Simplex munditiis "— 
‘plain in thy neatness "—says Horace of his mistress. 
‘‘C.-B.” is plain in his astuteness. He has the rare 
instinct for action which makes good generals. He is 
never flustered, and as men have now discovered, 
has the knack of saying the right thing when the 
world imagines that he has said the wrong one. He 
suits the new House of Commons exactly. It trusts 
him, likes his humour, his undoubted and greatly tried 
courage, and believes him honest and sympathetic to 
Radicalism. 
* * * * ~ 

There it is quite right. ‘C.-B.” is the first 
Radical Prime Minister. That is his cachet; his 
affinity with the dominant political force. What the 
Radicals want, he wants too, and with the limitations 
that power imposes has striven, and will strive, in 
Cabinet and out, to get it. His Radicalism is not so 
much an intellectual possession, a philosophy, or a 
passion as a habit of regarding political and 
social problems, joined, perhaps, with a dis- 
tinct dislike of the aristocracy and its ways and 
a certain large, charitable, and very humane view of 
life. He and the House are stout stuff, fit for use and 
wear. Good sense and good feeling join in him; he 
is thought to be upright and yet to know how to deal 
with the enemy in the gate. He does this with singular 
effectiveness, frankly abandoning the over-careful and 
literary style of his days of Opposition, and dealing 
now in short pithy commentaries, rarely aided by 
notes. He has never once failed, and on his health 
and his maintenance of his present post the fortunes 
of the Government depend. 

* * * * * 

How is he seconded? On the whole, well. I 
confess I doubt whether the Government works out its 
problems with the exactness and severity of method 
practised by the first Gladstone Administration, cap- 
tained by the most orderly and exacting of men. And 
no one in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Cabinet is 
quite an orator. Mr. Asquith is too cold, too mechani- 
cal; Sir Edward Grey too reserved; Mr. Morley, for 
the time, too absorbed in his office; Mr. Burns rather 
too voluminous ; Mr. George a little too careless of 
form. But good workmen there are in abundance on 
the Treasury Bench. Mr. Asquith never fails, even if 
he sometimes disappoints; no man attains style 
with less effort or keeps a more constant standard of 
excellence. His place as first lieutenant is not 
disputed ; yet he has no great power with the 
party. He has made one mistake, and set one achieve- 
ment to his credit. The error was his earlier treat- 
ment of the Trades Disputes Bill; his success was the 
remarkable effort he made for the reduction of ex- 
penditure on the army and navy. A more precise judg- 
ment of his powers will be available when his Budget 
for 1907 is disclosed; then both character and intel- 
lectual grasp will be fully tested. Let me link with 
him his helper at the Treasury, Mr. McKenna, who 
should be sure of Cabinet rank one day, and is indis- 


Secretaries of the Treasury of our times, just as Mr. 
Harcourt is the only Commissioner of Works who has 


left a mark on his office. 
2 . — _ — 


Sir Edward Grey remains where he was at the 
beginning of the Session. Most Liberals think that as 
he succeeded at Algeciras he failed in the debates on 
the Denshawi incident. Butit is fair to remember that 
he had to defend so powerful a Pro-Consul as Lord 
Cromer, whose usually sound judgment, a little shaken 
by age and a long spell of despotic power, did not show 
itself at its best in its treatment of this tragic event. 
Mr. Burns has been a powerful and extremely useful 
member of the Cabinet, to whom, if I mistake not, the 
country is largely indebted for the bolder and more 
independent decisions in regard to South Africa, and 
for the right turn taken in the Trades Disputes Bill. 
He has handled his own problems with vigour— 
on one occasion with adroitness of speech. 
But his character is an element for good in 
the situation, and he will not be spoiled by 
office, though he may grow a little too conservative 
under it. Mr. George is so brilliantly clever that he is 
always in danger of relying too exclusively on his 
natural gifts. His bills have been good and well con- 
ducted ; as the most interesting speaker on the Bench 
he has hardly been used as often as he might have 


been. 
* > * _ 


Fortune and character together have decreed that 
Mr. Churchill shouldjbe the most observed of Ministers 
after the head of the Government. Here at least every 
man discerns a star whose course he cannot predict 
with any certainty, while it attracts him by its 
light. He has many sides to his talent. He is 
at once boyish for his years and matured beyond 
his years. Politics seems at once an amuse- 
ment to him and a_ pursuit followed with 
the utmost ardour, industry, intelligence. He can 
talk slightly, and use all the gifts of oratory, impressive 
phrasing, devoid of commonness, power and authority 
of statement, appeals to emotions —usually good 
worthy emotions—or he can aim at kindling the pas- 
sion for battle and party rejoinder. He always 
improves ; learns all the arts of his business, lets him- 
self go, restrains himself; is an actor, and yet has 
genuine political feelings and beliefs, which again are 
unfeignedly Radical. His moral relationship to his 
new party is undefined ; his intellectual conquest of it 
proceeds steadily and has made great advances in the 


course of the Session. 
* + * - 


The King’s visit to the Kaiser will be followed 
by interviews with Mr. Haldane, who is to be received 
in Berlin with due honours. These attempts to improve 
Anglo-German relationshipsare thoroughly approved by 
France, to whom they were communicated beforehand. 

aia 


It is sad to think of Mrs. Craigie’s sudden death, 
for life to this gay and brilliant woman was very full 
at least of its superficial enjoyments. She had great 
successes, was a good deal taken up by Royalty, and 
if some of her literary friends thought she gave too 
much to society, she retained her power of making 
fun of it, and also her fairly keen interest in the pro- 
gressive side of politics. She would have liked to 
write Disraeli’s life—she made a slight sketch of him 





pensable to the Government. He was one of the best 


in Robert Orange—but the idea never materialised. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
SPITSBERGEN.* 


HERE is an old whaling song which had once a 

great vogue in sailors’ sing-songs, though it is 

now seldom heard. It is a very tragical and, for a 

ballad written in the nineteenth century, a very ex- 

cellent ballad. A stanza of it sticks in my head, as 

one of the most perfect pieces of ‘‘ landscape painting ” 
in modern poetry. It runs as follows: 


‘* Away we sailed to the north, to the north; away we sailed 
to the north : 
To the ice and the snow and the whalefish so blue, 
Where the daylight’s never gone, 
Brave boys, 
Where the daylight’s never gone.” 


It has been the task of Sir Martin Conway to 
construct for us, in the present volume, the history 
of one of the countries in the north to which the ballad- 
singer sailed. Itisa peculiar history, for the country, 
Spitsbergen, has never been inhabited. Its coasts 
have been frequented by whalers, and one or two 
parties have contrived to winter there ; but it has never 
had a people. It has been a sort of frontier camp or 
outpost, and, like most outposts, it has had a moving 
history and a quarrelsome lot of tenants. It was 
always a debatable country, and the story of its con- 
flicting and temporary tenants makes very excellent 
reading. Much of the literature from which Sir Martin 
Conway has compiled the story is to be found in 
Hakluyt and Purchas, orin the logs and journals of old 
voyagers who write in simple, biblical English, as 
strong and vivid as the language of our old ballads. 
Much of the book is, of course, quotation; and 
the old narratives, with their picturesque force and 
colour, make pleasant baiting places or ports of call, in 
a journey which is all delightful. 

There is a peculiar squalor and sordidness in the 
history of an outpost, or hunting-station, such as Spits- 
bergen. In the history of other countries, we find great 
dramas, and stories, of statesmen, and conquerors, and 
kings and queens. But in a country like Spitsbergen, 

‘* Whose plunder all gathered together 
Was little to babble about,” 
life was less complex and less lovely. It resolved itself 
into a struggle, firstly, for life ; secondly, for the grati- 
fication of the lust which drove folk thither ; the said 
lust being a lust for whale-oil, for “the sovereign’st 
thing on earth for an inward bruise,” or, in some cases, 
for the uncleanly blubber of the whale, not yet ‘ tried 
out,” or reduced, to oil. The struggle for life was 
sometimes complicated by polar bears, shipwreck, 
storm, or the accident of being left behind when 
the ship sailed for home at the end of the whaling 
season. Thestruggle for whale-oil—always a pretty 
awkward problem, whales being what they are—was 
sometimes aggravated by international jealousies. 
Altogether the life of the Spitsbergen whaleman was 
what the Americans call ‘‘ kind of tough,” and the men 
who survived it could not be killed with axes. The 
heroes of Sir Martin Conway’s history are mostly 
‘*kind of tough”; and though they may not be so 
interesting nor so beautiful as the kings and ladies 
mentioned above, they had the qualities of strength, 


* No Man’s Lanp. By Sir Martin Conway. Cambridge 
University Press: 10s. 6d. Illustrated, with maps. . 








resource, faith, and endurance, and have their honour- 
able mention while such qualities remain praiseworthy. 
With very few exceptions, the heroes are seamen, and 
simple labouring persons, though among them there 
are a few considerable names, such as that of Barents, 
who first discovered the country in 1596, and (to our 
mind) that of Edward Pellham, an English gunner’s 
mate, who wintered there in 1630. 

The great events in Spitsbergen history are of a 
grimness to fit the country. They areas grim as those 
told in any Icelandic saga. The first of them, which 
describes the death of Willem Barents, at Novaya 
Zembla, shortly after he had discovered Spitsbergen, 
gives the keynote to the others. It isa story of men 
falling sick of the scurvy, far from any help ; and then 
dying, one by one, inthe Arctic darkness, with pathetic 
remarks, such as the recorded, ‘‘ Methinks with me too 
it will not last long.” Apart from its ‘‘ great events,” 
or, to be more accurate, in connection with them, the 
country had an interesting commercial history. The 
Muscovy Company, which traded for cordage and 
pitch to the White Sea, despatched an eighty-ton ship 
thither, under Henry Hudson, in 1607. Hudson found 
it ‘‘ searching cold” ; but so well stocked with whales 
and walruses that it was likely to be a profitable hunt- 
ing station. In 1611, the company resolved to prove 
the truth of his report by sending an expedition (of two 
ships) both to fish and to explore the coasts. All 
whaling, at that time, was done near the shore, 
in the bays where the whales came annually ‘‘ to gender, 
feed, and rubb themselves.” The Basques, or ‘‘ Bis- 
cayers,” were the best whalemen in Europe; so this 
expedition took six of them, ‘‘ men of Saint John de 
Luz,” who were ‘ to be used very kindly and friendly 
during this their voyage.” The English were also 
admonished to learn as many wrinkles as they could in 
‘the executing of that business of striking the whale,” 
to the end that the Biscayers might not be needed 
another year. This expedition killed one whale and 
tried him out into train oil, and thus began the Spits- 
bergen fishery ; but both ships were lost, and the crews 
had to come home aboard a Hull interloper. One 
of the members of the expedition, the Grand Pilot, 
Jonas Poole, was nearly lost in one of the ships. She 
was lying at anchor ; and the hands were heaving out 
blubber, intending to take it ashore to the coppers, 
where it could be boiled, Jonas Poole was down in the 
hold “‘ bossing the slings,” when the ship, being rather 
‘‘ light,” “ began to held,” as forty men went over to 
leeward for some necessary occasion. Like the Royal 
George, long afterwards, she lay down on her side 
and began to fill ; which made it very awkward for 
poor Jonas Poole down below. 


“Then the hides which lay in hold slid to leeward, and 
brought her altogether downe, then eve man made 
shift to save his life, and I being far from the hatches, could 
not get up so soon as others did. At which time I saw 
death before mine eyes two ways, one if I stayed in hold 
I was sure to be doomned ; the other if 1 went up the 
hatches, I was in election to be slain; for downe at the 
hatches fell hogsheads of beare and divers other things, the 
least of them being sufficient to beate a man’s bones, and 
in attempting to get up, I was beaten downe twice and 
hurt. But it was not the will of God to take my life from 
me then, but to revive me, to plucke me even from the jawes 
of Death, and by swimming and crawling I got into the 
Sea cleare of the ship,where a boat tooke me up, and blessed 
be God, no man perished.” 


However, the Hull interloper was not a man of bowels 
of mercies. He “‘ told us plainly wee should not come 
aboard his ship,” and even went so far as to get Billes 
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and launces to drive the poor swimmers away. Then 
Master Edge reasoned with him, so that he relented, 
and allowed poor Jonas to come up. 


“And with much adoe I got aboard, having mine head 
broke to the skull, and my brow that one might see the 
bare bones, and by mine eare I had a sore wound, likewise 
the ribs on my right side were all broken and sore bruised 
and the collar bone of my left shoulder is broken, besides 
my — was so sore, that 1 could not suffer any man to 
touch it.” 


Soon after this, when the whale fishing had been 
well established, the Dutch founded a great whaling 
company to compete with the Englishmen. This they 
were well able to do; for the ships they despatched 
were strongly armed; so that the English soon found 
themselves at a disadvantage. The Dutch seized on 
Amsterdam Island as an eligible site. On the flat 
ground near the sea there they built themselves 
‘‘ huts,” and there they set up their brick fireplaces 
and their copper caldrons. This station soon grew 
into a large fishing village, which they called Smeeren- 
burg, or Blubber-town. Its houses were mostly 
canvas ; but there were a few more sturdy erections, 
for the storage of the whaling gear during the winter. 
In its palmy days this Blubber-town had a summer 
population of more than a thousand workers ; all of 
them engaged in one or other of the many processes 
connected with the fishery. It flourished extremely 
for about forty years, and then the whales deserted the 
coast, so that no more blubber could be found there- 
abouts. After 1640 it began to decline ; but its foun- 
dations may still be traced ; and perhaps the ghosts of 
whales still softly blow there, while the ghosts of 
Dutchmen imbibe the shadow of Schnapps, before 
launching to their immaterial capture. 

It is difficult to write with emotion about whales 
which were killed by total strangers some eight gene- 
tions back. The whales were killed in an unimagina- 
tive manner. ‘“ We prick her to death,” says the bold 
Mr. Gray, ‘‘and in kiiling her, many times she staveth 
some of our boats, beating and flourishing with her 
tayle above water.” No array of terms can describe 
the matter better. When another whale came he was 
duly pricked, so that he, just as duly, flourished with 
his tail. Afterwards he was reduced to oil in an igno- 
minious copper. ‘‘ Enough of the whale,” as Sir 
Richard Hawkins says, ‘‘for that he is well known.” 
Less well known and far more thrilling is the 
narrative of Edward Pellham, a guaner’s mate, who 
landed to hunt reindeer (with seven shipmates) before 
returning to England at the end of the summer of 1630. 
As the eight men had planned to rejoin their ship in three 
days’ time, they took with them only ‘‘two Mastive 
Dogges,” a snaphaunce (or small firearm), ‘‘ two 
lances and a tinder-boxe.” They had an enjoyable 
hunt, in which they “laid fourteen tall and nimble 
Deere along”; but on trying to rejoin their ship a 
series of accidents delayed them, so that, when they 
came to the rendezvous, the ship had sailed. They 
realised that they were left behind ‘‘ to face the storm 
and the cold” upon an island where no man had been 
able to winter. At first they despaired of living 
through the cold, and stood like creatures ‘‘ already 
metamorphosed into the yce” ; but after a while ‘‘it 
pleased God to give us hearts like men.” They turned 
to valorously. They slew more reindeer, some bears, 
and other beasts; and then in great haste, lest the 
frost should come upon them, they tore down a furnace 
chimney, and built themselves a brick shelter. ‘Our 





beds were the deeres skinnes dryed, which we found 
to be extraordinary warme, and a very comfortable 
kind of lodging to us in our distresse.” For firing, 
they broke up the old boats and casks left by the 
whalers. They made a pact to eat but five proper 
meals a week (for they were desperately short of food) 
but even this allowance had to be reduced, till, in the 
early spring, the bears came abroad again, after which 
they ate ‘frequently two or three meals a day.” 
They lost one of their two mastive dogges ; but this 
was the sole casualty. At the end of May, 1631, they 
were rescued by the returning whale-ships. ‘‘ We 
within hearing of them, joyfully came out of the tent, 
all blacke as we were with the smoake, and with our 
clothes tattered with wearing.” They were “ pale, 
leaned, and ill-coloured” ; but they had ‘‘ wintered in 
Spitsbergen,” and deserved the rewards of the 
Muscovie merchants, who, we read, ‘‘ dealt wonder- 
fully well by us.” 

The remainder of the book tells of the various 
Russian expeditions to Spitsbergen ; of the Carcass 
and Racehorse expedition of 1773 (in which Nelson, as 
a midshipman, had the notable passage with a bear) ; 
and of the scientific missions thither during the nine- 
teenth century. Sir Martin Conway has taken the 
trouble to compile for us a long bibliography, an illus- 
trated chapter on Spitsbergen cartography, a careful 
and very useful history of the country’s early nomen- 
clature, and a goodindex. The book has been written 
with great care, after wide reading and laborious 
research. It is a most valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of adventure and exploration. 

JOHN MASEFIELD. 





SUSSEX. 
Sussex. With illustrations in colour. By Wilfrid Ball, R.E. 
London: Black. 20s. net. 
Tuis is a further example of the excellent colour work 
which Messrs. Black have been producing recently in 
their series of travel books, and it is among the most 
successful. 

It must be at once admitted that in a work of this 
kind the text is subsidiary to the illustrations, and to deal 
first with the letterpress, as the less important part, one 
may say that its arrangement is good but that it is a 
little too historical and therefore perhaps a little too 
heavy for the type of work which is aimed at in this 
series. There are evidences, however, of very careful 
research, and it is not too much to say that it will be of 
interest to the reader in proportion as he is acquainted 
with the county. 

There are, unfortunately, too many people living in 
Sussex nowadays who hardly know in what county God 
has set them. I met a neighbour of mine the other day 
who did not know he was living in the Rape of Bram- 
ber, and it is quite common to talk with rich men upon 
the sea coast who have not seen the Weald except from 
the windows of a train or, what is worse, through motor 
goggles. To those who are more worthy, and know 
Sussex as a man should know his native land, even the 
historical details of the text will appeal. I can remem- 
ber no other modern piece of wYiting upon the subject 
which gives the history of the building up of the Rapes 
as does this volume. It is, again, the only piece of 
writing I have come across which points out (with some- 
what too much insistence, it is true, for the thing is only 
a conjecture) the probably prehistoric origin of the 
winding lane which skirts the foot of the Downs from 
Heyshot right away from Plumpton and Lewes. A 
further proof of the knowledge of the county which the 
book contains is the careful reference to things which 
are peculiar to the South Country and the comprehen- 
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sion of them. Thus we have a very good passage upon 
dew pans on page 25; another accurate digression on 
flint in building on page 31; and between pages 54 and 
59 the best short, consecutive account of the Stane-street 
that I have come across, though here, again, the writer 
is somewhat too positive upon several points which, of 
their nature, are merely conjectural. It is hardly “as 
certain as anything can be” (page 57) that the Roman 
Road crossed the Arun “within a yard or two of Pul- 
borough Bridge.” For though the line of the road upon 
the Downs points to this spot, yet we know that between 
the crest of the Downs and the river there were at least 
two great deflections in the line; for instance, where it 
crosses the belt of loam in Bignor parish, the road is de- 
flected distinctly to the westward of the line indicated on 
the Downs. 

To turn to what is the more important part of such a 
book, the illustrations. It is always difficult to praise, but 
on2 may fairly say that Mr. Ball has been eminently 
successful in the most difficult task that can be set the 
water-colour artist to-day; that is, in the reproduction of 
that spirit of a locality by which the native can recognise 
his home in the picture. There is certainlv no district of 
England of which it is so difficult for an artist to realise 
this intimate effect as Sussex; for instance, when you see 
the Downs for the first time, according to the light and to 
the time of year, they may seem insignificant or mono- 
tonous, or vague, or twenty different things that they are 
not; but live in contemplation of thos2 hills for one full 
year, and they so possess the mind that no travel among 
greater heights ever obliterates or even weakens the im- 
pression. 

I myself, in the Ardennes, the Alps, the Apennines, 
the Pyrenees, the Rockizs, the Sierra Nevada, the Alleg- 
henies, Scotland, Wales, and Auvergne, in whatever hills 
I have slept upon at night besid? my fire, have never 
failed to remember vividly and with exactitude the line of 
the Downs. And this is true, I think, of every man who 
belongs to Sussex and has also travelled. 

Now, if you will turn to the picture opposite to page 
128 of this book (a water-colour drawn near Hardham, in 
Autumn), you will see, if you ar2 a Sussex man, the line 
of the Downs as it should be rendered. I do not exactly 
know how the effect has been produced, for it is only a belt 
of bluish-grzy behind the brown of the trees; but I can 
see that it is successful. And the same is true of other 
Sussex landscapes, notably of Crowboro’ Top, opposite 
page 152, and of an excellent sketch opposite page 160, 
where the Downs again frame the horizon as you look 
south from the marshes of Pulborough. 

Certain other pictures in the book are remarkable for 
their colour, regarded as compositions alone and with- 
out reference to th? reproduction of the spirit of the 
county. Of these I may select, among many, the tones of 
the picture of “ Fittleworth Mill,” on page 142, and those 
of “ Beachy Head,” opposite page 178, though it may be 
hazarded as a guess that in this last a good deal of the 
intensity of the blues and of their clarity has been lost in 
reproduction. The blaze of red in “The Swan Hotel, 
Fittleworth” (opposite page 36), is excellently composed 
and (for what the criticism is worth upon a work of art) 
is true, though I cannot remember wh:ther the recent fire 
at the inn has or has not destroyed that fine bit of wall. 
I see the picture is signed 1904, and it seems to me that 
the fire took place in the preceding year, but I may be 
wrong. 

An omission among the pictures which all Sussex 
men will regret is that of the summit of the Downs. One 
of the characteristic things about the county (as we find 
very well remarked in the text of this book) is the curved 
shoulder of the hill, bright green against a bright blue 


sky, with the dazzling white of a chalk pit exactly match- 


ing the white of a summer cloud above. It is an effect 
which has been well caught in more than one of the 
posters and advertisements which one sees in our railway 
stations. 

Speaking of the Downs, by the way, I must not omit 





to mention a further example of the success of the artist 
in reproducing their effect, which is to be discovered in 
the illustration opposite page 20, looking south from 
Cold Waltham towards Bury and West Burton Hills. 
There are days when they give one exactly that effect of 
distance, though they are quite close by. 

The last picture in the book is perhaps the best of 
all, as it is certainly the best of the several of Bosham 
which the volume contains. 

Whoever has had the arrangement of the pictures to the 
text has been more successful than is usually the case with 
such productions. There is nearly always a link in the 
thought between the printed page and its accompanying 
picture, and the task must have been especially difficult 
in the fitting of purely modern pictures such as these to 
a piece of description which is mainly historical. 

At the end of the book is one of the pen-drawn 
sketch maps with which the other volumes of the series 
have rendered us familiar, and with which I have no 
quarrel, save that it takes my river Arun to a source right 
cut of Sussex and into the suburban county of Surrey! 
No such origin defiles the Arun ; it is tainted with no such 
primal fault. It springs from a lake in St. Leonard’s 
Forest, where everything is quite quiet except the water 
running down in a little cascade to form the river. 

The index is very full, careful, and accurate, which 
is more than one can usuaily say of an index, but it is 
marred by one or two misprints ; for instance, Theakham 
for Thakeham. Personally, also, I should have called the 
Albinis “De Albinis” right through. They appear as 
De Albinis under D, they don’t appear under A; but on 
looking up the Howards under H I find “ Howards, suc- 
cessors to Albinis, 106,” a small point. Halnacker is 
also variously spelt in the text and in the index, but if 
that is an error it is an error which the book shares with 
most maps and all histories, for there is not a village in 
England whose name has been more differently spelt. 

H. Betoc. 





NICEPHORUS. 


NicepHorus: A TRAGEDY OF NeW Rome. By Frederic 
Harrison, Litt.D. London: Chapman and Hall. 1906 
5s. net. 


Tuts tragedy of New Rome deserves to be very widely 
read. As a concentration of the author’s prose romance 
of Theophano, it opens a window upon one of those chap- 
ters in human history which are the least known and 
understood by the modern world, but which have only to 
be opened to engender an interest that is both intimate 
and painful. We can recognise so clearly now the gross 
fatuity and the inevitable bankruptcy of this amazing 
Empire, which in the tenth century, under the Basilian 
Emperors, seemed so proud and impregnable! This 
society was nearly as complex as ours; its problems were 
not far removed from ours in difficulty. Yet we regard 
it with a singular absence of sympathy or desire to com- 
prehend and forgive. We imagine that we have discovered 
the right use of the safety-valves which this Byzantine 
civilisation so conspicuously ignored. Ten centuries 
hence, nevertheless, one cannot but wonder, will it be 
our fate to be reviewed by historians as unsympathetic as 
those who depict the fall of New Rome, upon the shores 
(let us suppose) of the China Sea ? Will that generation 
have discovered a new synonym for the vices of govern- 
ment which we now describe by the word “ Byzantine” ? 
The interest of this play, it may be admitted at 
once, does not reside in its metrical achievement, but, as 
it seems to us, in the fact that, as in the case of Antony 
and Cleopatra, of course at a respectful distance, from 
material taken up originally with a view to a kind of 
chronicle drama, have emerged characters and situations 
of the most poignant emotional interest. The canon of 
the admixture of blank verse and prose is quite admirably 
stated by Mr. Harrison: 
“It seemed that characters of an heroic, tragic, and ideal 
type should conform to the convention of blank verse. 


But, according to the ordinary plan, the incidental scenes 
are cast in prose.” 
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Being cast in a different mould from Mrs. Siddons or Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, a spontaneous facility in the utterance of 
the ten-syllabled “blank song” (as Johnson persisted in 
calling it) is one of the gifts that has been denied to Mr. 
Harrison. The scansion of some of his lines would pre- 
sent difficulties, we are convinced, even to such masters of 
metrical innuendo as Mr. Robert Bridges; and John 
Fletcher, in his most licentious moods, could hardly have 
surpassed such verses as 

“In the name of the false prophet of Hagar’s tribe,” 
or, 

“The Paptist’s holy tunic of camel’s hair.” 
Alliteration is used now and again with admirable effect, 
as in the line: 

“Each bezant 

We wring from their fat fists shall feed the war,” 
but wherefore the appalling (punning?) assonance in the 
line: 

“We are all ears—to hear your terrible hero” 
we are unable to discover. Yet in the main there 
is no question that the verse, though unembellished and 
making no pretence to poetic elaboration, is masculine, 
direct, and vigorous. It is adequate, in short, to the needs 
of the strong central situations which constitute the drama. 
The dramatist disclaims strict historic accuracy, but, as 
far as we have been able to discover, he obtains his effects 
with but little deviation from the actual sequence of 
events. 

It is the year 959, and the kind but weak-kneed old 
Emperor Constantine VII. lies dying in the Sacred Palace. 
His easy-tempered disposition had induced him to permit 
the marriage of his son Romanus, “ Born in the purple,” 
to the humbly born beauty of his choice, the seductive 
but unscrupulous Theophano : 

“The lovely tavern wench across the lake— 

Who saved our Prince’s life—bound up the gash 

Cut by the boar’s tusk! Oh!—Anastaso, 

The old Greek’s daughter—born (said he) at Sparta— 

Sprung from Lycurgus! had a face and form 

Such as the Gods above (in Homer's lay) 

Fashioned to make a king’s son mad with love— 

To muster fleets and armies—ruin realms! 

Would she had mated some Bithynian yeoman 

And bred stout troopers for my frontier guard!” 
No sooner is she seated upon the throne beside the 
pleasure-loving Romans II. than Theophano begins to 
weave her spells round the bulwark of the Empire in 
Asia, the terror of the Hagarenes and idol of the popu- 
lace, Nicephorus. On the death of Romanus in a hunting 
adventure, she rescues the general from the plot formed 
against him by Bringas, the great chamberlain. Circum- 
stances then compel Nicephorus, whose austere spirit had 
craved a “cell in the rock of Athos,” to wed the Queen- 
dowager and mount the throne. But, her object won, 
Theophano soon tires of her hero. 

As her acute sister-in-law Zoe observes: 

“That austere hermit—that God-fearing chief— 

That saint in armour—that Archangel Michael— 

Wearies the Queen. His meat, of herbs, and crusts, 

Water his drink—a lion’s skin his couch— 

From morn to night parades of halberdiers— 

The Court a camp—grim men-at-arms for courtiers. 

What most offends her sacred Majesty, 

Rousing her ribald mirth—three times each day 

Her Basileus prostrates himself in prayer!” 
Theophano is frightened into action by the discovery that 
a letter of hers to the most valiant of the Emperor's lieu- 
tenants, John Zimisces, has been intercepted. A nucleus 
of opposition is readily found among the prelates, whose 
misspent wealth Nicephorus has taken upon him to mulct 
heavily : 

“Our goodly lands 

Shall cease to fatten consecrated hogs. 

The dying shall not will estates to feed 

In perpetuity these useless drones.” 


“A soldier 
Needs food, and arms, and forage. Monk and priests 
Who drone and gorge in lethargy at home 
Must find us these, or else their lands and goods, 
Their herds and granges rot in wanton waste. 
Need we more monks—more priests—more portly abbots, 
Luxurious hermits—gold-bedizened beggars?” 





The scenes that follow, in which Theophano takes counsel 
with a soothsayer—taking the precaution upon his dis- 
missal that he shall be drowned in the Bosphorus—in 
which she probes the sentiments of Nicephorus to discover 
her immediate danger, and finally brings Zimisces into the 
heart of her intrigue, are splendidly conceived and written. 

The last scene in the play, which closes upon the 
life of the heroic Nicephorus, opens most impressively. 
Burdened by the weight of empire, the treachery of Theo- 
phano, and his own private bereavement, the Emperor is 
a sad emblem of the sorrows that befall humanity “ as the 
sparks fly upward ” : 

“Release me from these sables which oppress 

My aching hmbs more than th’ imperial robes, 

And let me rest. The long-drawn vigil round 

My father’s death-bed—the entombment rites— 

Have bowed me body and soul. I yearn for peace, 

At least one night. See no man enters here!” 
In sheer weariness, after abandonment to the vehemence of 
his despair, the doomed man seeks refuge in sleep upon 
his camp-mat behind the tapestry. He refuses to have 
searched the private chamber of his wife in which the 
conspirators lurk concealed. Such magnanimity was ill 
conceived in such an atmosphere. It is Theophano’s own 
hand that points the bravos to the alcove in which the 
Basileus is sleeping. 

Zimisces had stipulated that the life of his 
old chief should be saved. He is enraged by this 
treachery and decrees solitary confinement to the partner 
in his crime; yet she had succeeded in the play in 
stirring his passion. Mr. Harrison would have done better, 
perhaps, had he not deviated in these last particulars 
from strict historical accuracy. No invention, in our 
Opinion, could have provided a more effective denoue- 
ment to the drama than that depicted with such stern 
brevity by Finlay: “Unpopular as Nicephorus was in the 
capital, his ‘reign was unusually free from rebellions 
of the troops or insurrections in the provinces. His life 
was terminated in his own palace by domestic treachery. 
His beautiful wife, Theophano, and his valiant nephew, 
John Zimisces, were his murderers. Theophano was said 
to have been induced to take nart in the conspiracy from 
love for Zimisces, whom she expected to marry after he 
mounted the throne. Zimisces murdered his friend and 
relation from motives of ambition. A report was spread 
that Nicephorus intended to make eunuchs of his two step. 
sons (and there was a great fashion of filling monasteries 
with eunuchs at this time), but this was probably an in- 
vention of Theophano’s. It met with little credit, and 
her crime was ascribed to her warmth of temperament 
and the coldness of her husband.” 

A band of conspirators selected from the personal 
enemies of the Emperor accompanied John Zimisces 
at midnight to the palace wall overlooking the port 
of Bukoleon, and the female attendants of the Em- 
press hoisted them up from their boat in baskets. 
The assassins marched straight to the imperial apart- 
ments and found Nicephorus sleeping tranquilly on 
the floor. Zimisces awoke him with a kick, one of the 
conspirators gave him a desperate wound on the head, 
and others stabbed him frenziedly, while Zimisces in- 
sulted his uncle with words and blows. His body was 
thrown out into the courtyard, which was covered with 
snow, and left there all day exposed to the public view. 
Zimisces afterwards repudiated al] connection with 
Theophano, on whom he threw the initiative of the mur- 
der, and ordered the sequestration of her person. Curi- 
ously enough, both these great soldiers, Nicephorus and 
Zimisces, were absolute in their fidelity to the young 
Basileus, son of Romanus, whose reign as Basil II. was 
afterwards to prove the culminating point of Byzantine 
greatness. 

The figures, therefore, in the drama are anything but 
contemptible ; nothing could well be more dramatic than 
the vicissitudes by which these later Byzantine dynasties 
were environed. A little readjustment might perhaps en- 
hance the cffect of Mr. Harrison’s conclusion. But, at 
any rate, he has produced a direct and vigorous play of 
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unmistakable original power. The action leads well up 
to the fourth act, which could hardly be improved upon, 
and which offers the most exceptional chances to a tragic 
actor and actress of first-rate ability. For an imaginative 
stage rendering, indeed, the strong situations of the play, 
and the instant appeal to the elementary emotions, pre- 
sent opportunities of a most exceptional kind. In wealth 
of criminal passion and seductive charm, Theophano 
stands an almost unrivalled figure in modern poetic drama. 
It is a part that ought most emphatically to be put to the 
test of the footlights. As tan historical critic Mr. Harrison 
is strong in the firmness of his appeal to our common 
sense, and in his views upon European complications he 
has often shown himself not far removed from an advo- 
cate of peace at any price. But as a dramatist he is dis- 
tinctly martial in tone, the liveliness of his instinct for 
panache is wndisguised, and his appeals to sentiment are 
of the most robust order. In the reviewer's rostrum, or 
the lecture hall, he is an acknowledged veteran ; but on the 
hitherto unaccustomed boards of the theatre he is destined 
ere yet to astonish us by a truly remarkable ebullition of 
bounding vitality. ; 





“AND OTHER PAPERS.” 


THE WILD-FLOWERs OF SELBORNE, AND OTHER PAPERS. By 


John Vaughan. With Ten Illustrations. London: John 
Lane. ss. net. 


THE title of this volume is, to say the least, not so re- 
presentative as it might have been. Zhe Wild-F lowers 
of Selborne occupies only eight pages out of 247, 
and it is neither the most important nor the most in- 
teresting of the twenty-one papers here collected. 
Lovers of the Natural History of Selborne are likely, in- 
deed, to prefer the second paper, on “Gilbert White ”; 
how he refused fatter livings and died a bachelor, having 
“but one mistress—Selborne.” 

As rector of Droxford, a village on the River Meon, 
Canon Vaughan has had good opportunities of studying 
the flora of the Selborne country, and of Hampshire, 
which possesses 196 plants not found in Wiltshire, 166 
not found in Berkshire, 120 not found in Surrey, and 
66 not found in Dorset. 

“In White’s day botany as a science can hardly be said 
to have existed, and so it is not surprising to find that he 
considered it ‘needless work’ to enumerate all the plants 
of his neighbourhood. However, in the forty-first letter to 
Daines Barrington he gives a short list of the rarer and 
more interesting plants, together with the spots where they 
were to be found. It is the purpose of the present paper 
to compare the botany of Selborne as chronicled by Gilbert 
White in 1778 with what we know of it to-day.” 

The result is an attractive picture of present-day Sel- 
borne, occupying as we have said, no more than eight 


With the reservation that few writers, especially those 
whose style is leisurely, can do themselves justice within 
the limits and conditions of a magazine article, we may 
best indicate the tone of Canon Vaughan’s papers by 
noting that they were contributed to Longmans’, the 
Cornhill, and others of the better-class magazines. He 
ranges from history and archeology, in “ French 
Prisoners at Porchester” and “Old Parish Documents” ; 
through the personal sketch, in “ Mary Rich, Countess 
of Warwick,” and sketches of writers on natural history. 
in “ Gilbert White,” “ Essex and the Early Botanists,” and 
“Tzaac Walton at Droxford”—to such more _ purely 
botanical papers as “The Use of Simples,” “ Pot-Herbs,” 
“Our Poisonous Plants,” and “The Disappearance of 
Plants.” One or two papers are mainly topographical. 
We do not mean to say that those divisions are anything 
like definite: we are trying to give some idea of the sub- 
ject-matter of the “Other Papers.” Almost everywhere 
in the volume, and not merely in the botanical studies, 
does the author show himself primarily a botanist; not 
so much a scientific botanist—he is certainly not technical 
——as the possessor of much curious lore about the country 
plants and the country folk of to-day and yesterday. 
“ Jane Austen at Lyme” is one of the more literary papers. 





In an “Ancient Market Towne,” Titchfield, Canon 
Vaughan adventures into the dust-clcud of Shakespearean 
hypothesis. To say that 

“It is well within the range of probability that Shake- 
speare may have visited his friend [Henry Wriothesley, 
Earl of Southampton] at ‘ Tytchfylde’ and wandered in the 
old garden ‘circummered with brick’ . . . .” 

and that 

“Indications are not wanting that the same lovers 
[Wriothesley and Elizabeth Vernon] were in Shakespeare's 
mind when he wrote the tragedy of Romeo and Julie*” 

is, without very sure support, to make amiable supposi- 
tions merely; but, without such qualifications as “ pos 
sibly” or “probably,” it is quite gratuitous to write: 
“Within these walls the children of Romeo and Juliet 
played.” 

Canon Vaughan is also, perhaps, a little premature 
in saying: “ This occasional use of ‘harb-tay seems to be 
the last vestige of a belief in simples which was once 
universal among our forefathers.” True, .the villager has 
transferred his allegiance to advertised quackeries. We 
know of one man who planted certain medicinal “ beans ” 
in a flower-pot, and “ didn’ think much o’ they ” because 
they didn’t grow! But herbalists still make a living from 
their shops in some country towns. Have we not seen 
a herb-doctor’s shop in London itself? Home-made de- 
coctions of dandelion, peppermint, and hops, and black- 
berry shoots and roots, are still made. Chamomile, 
poppy-heads, and black-currants are used for “cold 
griefs of the chest,” the roots of couch-grass as a diuretic, 
and certain lily-leaves for whitlows. ‘The good wife will 
sometimes tell you that “they are better ’n all doctors’ 
physic.” Indeed, the words “of vegetable origin only,” 
so often seen in quack advertisements, though in part, of 
course, a reaction against former heroic doses of metallic 
salts, also appeal to “a vestige of a belief in simples,” 
which, as the saying goes, can’t do much harm, if they 
do no good. People are not for the most part aware 
that such potent drugs as morphine, atrophine, strych- 
nine, and coniine are also “ of vegetable origin.” 

There is not in The Wild Flowers of Selborne and 
Other Papers much evidence of that synthetic nature- 
study, that underlying nature-philosophy and 

“sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused ” 
which gives unity and greatness to the nature-books of 
men like Jefferies, Thoreau, and Mr. Hudson. For Canon 
Vaughan, apparently, as for Legh Richmond, “the be- 
liever possesses a right to the enjoyment of nature, as well 
as to the privileges of grace.” Or in Izaac Walton's 
cheery words: 

“What would a blind man give to see the pleasant rivers 
and meadows and flowers and fountains that we have met 
with since we met together? . . . . And this, and 
many other blessings, we enjoy daily.” 

Readers of this volume will find that sort of enthu 
siasm for nature—if but little about Selborne—beside 
much else that is interesting and pleasant. 

STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 





SIR HENRY ROSCOE. 

THE LIFE AND EXPERIENCES OF SIR HENRY ENFIELD ROSCOE, 
D.C.L., LL.D., F-R.S. Written by himself. London: 
Macmillan and Co., Limited; New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1906. 12s, 6d. net. 

WE have been very much interested in Sir Henry Roscoe's 

reminiscences. They are full of excellent stories and of 

the genial good humour which will be recognised as 
characteristic by those who have enjoyed the privilege of 
social intercourse with him. But what will probably be 
valued still more are those reflections on the general 
aspect of scientific teaching and research to which his 
ripe experience has led him. The earlier portion of Sir 

Henry’s career was intimately associated with that of the 

great German chemist Bunsen. Science is cosmopolitan, 

and English workers therein are not less familiar with the 
work of leaders of scientific thought on the continent than 
with that of their own countrymen. But with the per- 
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r 
sonalities of these leaders it is in general otherwise. We 
all know something of the personal history of Davy and 
Faraday, of Tyndall, and of Huxley. But Gauss, Kir- 
choff, and Bunsen are shadowy figures. It may be that 
this is in some measure inherent in the nature of the case. 
The outward events in a scientific life are often wanting 
in bold and striking characteristics. What there is to be 
told cannot, perhaps, be fully appreciated by a foreigner 
without a more vivid idea of the social atmosphere of 
another country than he often possesses. 

For reasons of this kind special interest attaches to 
Sir Henry’s reminiscences of Bunsen. 

It is curious to observe how often a master of some 
branch of science protests against what in the eyes of 
others is one of its leading developments. D’Alembert’s 
extraordinary attitude towards the theory of probability ; 
Bertrand’s opinion of the futility of asking what was the 
average distribution of velocities among the molecules of 
a gas; and, more amazing still, the late Sir Frederick 
Bramwell’s protests against the use of decimal fractions ; 
are examples within the field of mathematics, where it is 
commonly supposed that there is not much room for dif- 
ferences of opinion. In chemistry, where the orthodox 
view is often much more dubious than in mathematical 
science, such divergences of outlook are still more 
to be met with. Thus, for instance, Sir Henry tells us 
that Bunsen “ frequently said that one chemical fact, even 
an unimportant one, accurately determined, was worth a 
whole congress of discussion in matters of theory.” This 
is, indeed, a different attitude from that which pervades 
the chemical world of to-day. No aspect of the science 
excites more interest than the “ Periodic Law” developed 
by Mendeleef and Lothar Meyer. When, from time to 
time, a new element is discovered, no question in connec- 
tion with it is more eagerly discussed than its proper posi- 
tion in the periodic classification. But Bunsen’s opinion 
of this generalisation was merely contemptuous. A rela- 
tionship so loose and incomplete was, in his opinion, un- 
worthy of serious attention. To the majority of scientific 
minds this very incompleteness is attractive and stimu- 
lates interest in the large elements of truth which the Jaw 
undoubtedly embodies. 

Sir Henry is a firm advocate of the traditional method 
of elementary chemical teaching, of which qualitative 
analysis forms the most conspicuous feature. “I venture,” 
he says, “to assert that no elementary course of practical 
scientific work is more useful, either in training the hand 
or the head, than a properly conducted course of qualita- 
tive analysis. This pronouncement, from a teacher of 
great experience, must carry weight. It is, no doubt, a 
feature of great value that a problem can be set which the 
student has to answer for himself. Where the result to be 
expected from an experiment is known, it is very liable to 
te worked through like a recipe in a cookery book. We 
cannot think, however, that the system of qualitative 
analysis avoids this difficulty in any but a very imperfect 
manner. The practical operations involved are too easy 
to afford much opportunity of acquiring manipulative 
dexterity. Stress is laid by the advocates of the system 
on the importance of insisting on the comprehension of 
the principles involved. The objection to this is that in 
many cases these principles are not known. The truth 
is that chemical analysis is not a science but an art, as 
taught academically, it depends on a series of artificial 
tules—on a distinction between “soluble” and ‘“ in- 
soluble” substances, which, though convenient, has no 
teal scientific basis—and on purely arbitrary limitations 
as to what kind of substances are to be looked for. 

Sir Henry devotes a few pages to a discussion of his 
work on the governing body of Eton. In this connection 
he enters a much-needed protest against the extraordinary 
paradox of regarding the study of science as “ specialisa- 
tion.” To explore the nature and extent of the earth and 
of the heavens is surely an aim at least as wide as to 
inquire into the language and history of the tiny States of 
ancient Greece. The concluding portion of Sir Henry’s 
reminiscences deals chiefly with his work in Parliament 





and in connection with the University of London. His 
book will be warmly appreciated by all who take an 
interest in scientific and educational development. 

R. J. Strutt. 


TWO GARDENING BOOKS. 
Tue Book oF RARER VEGETABLES. By George Wythes and 

Harry Roberts. London: John Lane. as. 6d. net. 
PictortaL GARDENING. By G. F. Millin. London: Methuen. 

38. 6d. net. 

In England we have no great variety of vegetables or 
in our ways of cooking them. In fact, we do not, 
unless we happen to be vegetarians, take them 
seriously. We eat them, if they happen to be on the table, 
as a kind of garnishment to our meat; but they have 
no independent existence for us. Not only are there 
many vegetables which we might grow and don’t, but 
there are some plants that grow as weeds in our gardens 
without our help and against our will which we might 
turn into vegetables if we chose. The Book of Rarer 
Vegetables is not merely a book about plants that are 
rare in themselves, it is also a book about common 
plants that are rarely used as vegetables, though worthy 
to be raised to that dignity. It includes even the nettle, 
which the authors tell us is not bad if gathered in a 
young state, stewed for about twenty minutes, and then 
served with some simple sauce. 

The dandelion, as many know, is good in a salad; 
but the larger French cultivated variety has leaves which 
are excellent when stewed, especially if mixed with sorrel 
leaves. Most people have chewed sorrel in their child- 
hood and liked the cool, sharp taste of it. It is strange, 
therefore, that we should make so little use of it. The 
French cultivate it in several varieties, and it used to 
be grown, the authors tell us in market gardens about 
London. They recommend cooking it with butter in a 
rather elaborate way, and mixing it with spinach to 
mitigate its acid flavour. But many people will regard 
the acid flavour as its chief virtue. It is also, of course, 
excellent in salads. A most admirable vegetable, seldom 
met with in England, is the Chinese or Japanese arti- 
choke, which does not even belong to the same family 
as the other artichokes. It is a labiate, and its botani- 
cal name is Stachys Lanata. You eat the tubers as in 
the case of the potato and Jerusalem artichoke. This 
book gives full and exact directions both for the culti- 
vation and the cooking of them. They are cheap to 
buy and easily cultivated in warm soils. The book is 
most valuable, probably, for what it tells us about the 
more familiar plants that may be used as vegetables, 
rather than for its account of those vegetables which 
are really rare or exotic. Some of these are expensive 
to grow, as they come from warmer climates than ours. 
But the weeds and common plants that can be cultivated 
as vegetables are within the reach of everyone who has 
a garden. Most of them, however, excepting always 
nettles, require a certain amount of cultivation. They 
also require to be cooked decently. The book is full 
of useful instruction on both points. 

The author of Pictorial Gardening does not profess 
to be a professional gardener or to give any profound in- 
struction in horticulture. He is the owner of a garden 
covering under a quarter of an acre and within three 
miles cf the Houses of Parliament, and his aim is to 
show that even a garden so small and so situated may 
be made a great deal of. The book is illustrated from 
photographs taken in different parts of his garden, and 
they certainly seem to prove that he has made a good 
deal of it. As for the writing, it is rather discursive and 
rhapsodical. Mr. Millin is too fond of generalities and 
of telling us what we all know, that gardening is a healthy 
and delightful amusement. He says many _ things 
that many others have said before. He does, however, 
now and again make a good point, as when he remarks 
that early autumn, which so many poets have lamented, 
is far from a time of brooding and lamentation for the 
gardener. It is, indeed, his busiest season, and he is too 
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full of hopes and plans, too busy planting and digging 
even to notice the fall of the leaf. There is nothing like 
gardening for carrying you through the autumn. You 
are well into December before you have done your autumn 
work, and in January your spring begins with the aconites. 

Mr. Millin evidently loves his garden and likes to 
talk about it and to give advice useful enough but not very 
new. There is no harm in his book, though there may 
not be much novelty or merit. 


IMPERIAL PURPLE PATCHES. 
IMPERIAL Purr_e. By Edgar Saltus. 
38. 6d. net. 

MR. SALTUS, in writing about the Roman Emperors, has 
followed the line of least resistance as assiduously as 
Mr. Stephen Phillips in his Vero. He begins with Julius 
Cesar; he ends with Heliogabalus; and the fact that 
he ends with him is enough by itself to show us what his 
point of view is. If you are to write about lurid splen- 
dours and vices you can’t go beyond Heliogabalus. There 
is a climax in his very name. Caligula sounds well; so 
in its way does Vitellius; and Caracalla has a wicked 
look. He “ bounded like a panther on the throne,” says 
Mr. Saltus. “In a moment he was gnawing at his 
brother’s throat.” But beside Heliogabalus Caracalla is 
as tame as Thomas, and Mr. Saltus is equal t his oppor- 
tunities. | We are introduced to Elagabal, as Mr. Saltus 
will call him, “dancing indolently to the kiss of flutes ” 
at Emessa. His mother was “a superb creature with 
scorching eyes.” Mr. Saltus finds it impossible to tell 
us all about him in English, even in his own kind of 
English. “There are subjects,” he says, “that permit 
of a hint, particularly if it be masked to the teeth, but 
there are others that no art can drape.” Yet when we 
read that “at the feet of that painted boy, Elephantis 
or Parrhasius could have sat and learned a lesson,” or 
that “he was a little Sardanapalus, an Asiatic Mignon 
who found himself great,” we cannot but feel that Mr. 
Saltus is giving us some of his draped art, his hints 
masked to the teeth. “In him the glow of the purple 
reached its apogee.” So no doubt it did if you observe 
the purple from Mr. Saltus’s point of view. But that 
point of view soon becomes wearisome, because you can- 
not but feel that there is something false about it. The 
world could never have lived in a delirium of guilty splen- 
dour for two hundred years, which is about the period 
of time that Mr. Saltus’s book covers, and yet he 
never relaxes the delirium of his style for a moment. 
His Julius Cesar, even, is like a hero out of Ouida, 
“mingling initiate into orgies of the Druids, and, as the 
cymbals clashed, coquetting with those terrible virgins who 
awoke the tempest.” He is angry with Augustus because 
he will not fit easily into a melodrama, and he calls 
him a superstitious braggart, illiterate, blundering of 
speech, and coarse of manner. He cannot make much of 
Vespasian or Titus, and talks about Domitian all through 
their reigns. He treats the businesslike Trajan rather 
adroitly. Trajan kept out of Rome for fear of poison, he 
says, and then proceeds to talk abovt his column, the 
splendour of his Asiatic conquests, and his vices. There 
are two pages about his vices, two pages of hints masked 
to the teeth. We are introduced to Hadrian as the lover 
of Trajan’s wife, “always the thinker, sometimes the 
cook.” Antinous, of course, is a great opportunity. His 
appearance suggested “some planet where the atmosphere 
differs from ours, where it is pink, perhaps, or faintly 
ocre.” So Mr. Saltus’s book suggests some planet with a 
purple or a scarlet atmosphere—a planet in which human 
beings could not live. He has snapped too greedily at 
romance and missed it, like many writers before him; for 
the Roman Empire, though all the novels about it are 
dull, is still the most romantic thing in history. The 
novels are dull because they have all, like Mr. Saltus and 
Mr. Phillips, taken the line of least resistance, and fol- 
lowed the scandalmongers instead of looking for the 
. The reality of the Roman Empire and the wonder- 

ful thing about it is this, that while Caligula and Nero and 
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Commodus and Heliogabalus were amusing themselves, 
the Empire not only persisted, but grew inwardly if not 
outwardly. The business of society was carried on. The 
machinery of government was not interrupted. All through 
the centuries, which in the ordinary histories seem to be 
filled with murders and debauches and civil wars, the Law, 
Rome’s chief gift to the world, was developing and adjust. 
ing itself more closely to the idea of justice. The bad 
emperors made confusion in their palaces, but not outside 
them; and while they were violating even the easy old 
morality, a new morality far more strict and searching was 
imposing itself upon the mass of men. We can judge how 
little Nero mattered to the crowd, even in Rome itself, 
from the fact that he was popular with the crowd. The 
emperor, unless he happened to be a great man, was 
nobody except in his own court. ‘The Empire was every- 
thing, because its subjects consented to it, and it fell at 
last when a number of able and determined emperors had 
made it so oppressive that its subjects ceased to consent 
to it. The romance of Imperial Rome, in fact, is in the 
Empire and not in the emperors, and any book which, 
like this one, conceives of Imperial Rome as a succession 
of madmen and profligates soon wearies the imagination 
with its unreality. 





ESSAYS ON MUSIC. 
Music AND Musicians. By E, A. Baughan. London: John 
Lane. 
It is not often that a critic as able as Mr. Baughan has 
such fault both of matter and style. For some reason no 
musical critic in F. ‘and is expected to write well, and 
Mr. Baughan, tho he can write well enough when he 
likes, too often writes like the ordinary musical critic. 
Speaking of “the soulful woman,” he says that “her wist- 
ful expression presupposes that she has passed through 
the alembic of suffering.” Sentences like that ought 
to be left to popular novelists. He is also apt to be 
irrelevantly familiar. “After more consideration and 
thought,” he remarks, “than my enemies credit me with, 
he says I have come to the conclusion that the secret of 
great expression in literature and music is that all is not 
expressed fully.” Well, that allusion to his enemies is 
quite unnecessary. Mr. Baughan’s enemies are nothing 
to his readers, who are only concerned with his opinions 
about music. These may seem to be trifles, but, so far 
as they are symptoms of lack of taste, they are not trifles, 
for taste is the chief essential in a critic. Mr. Baughan’s 
taste, no doubt, is naturally good; but he is ‘afraid of 
seeming too earnest, afear very common in journalists ; and 
so he puts little frivolities into his essays which would 
be much better without-them. He is also inclined to be 
too superior, and this is the chief defect of his criticism. 
He seems to be rather glad than otherwise when he finds 
that he cannot enjoy a piece of music which once de- 
lighted him The true lover of music will always be 
sorry when this happens, not because he has made a mis- 
take, but because there is one less masterpiece in the 
world than he thought there was. Mr. Baughan, writing 
of “The Obvious in Music,” tells us that he is tired of 
the Pathetic Symphony, “tired of its pathos, weary of 
its brilliancy, unmoved by its savage militarism.” He 
assumes that the fault is in the Symphony. But it may 
be in himself. We all get tired of even the best things 
if we have too much of them; but we ought to be humble 
enough to see that it is through the infirmity of our own 
minds. Mr. Baughan may be right about the Pathetic 
Symphony. It may be too obvious, but if it is, what 
seemed to be a thing of immortal beauty will fade out of 
the world, and that will not be something to exult over. 
Whether it fades or no will only be proved by the test of 
time. Mr. Baughan is too quick with the discovery of 
its mortality, and his reasons are not strong enough to 
put the rest of us out of conceit with it. About most 
things, however, he is very fair, particularly about 
Richard Strauss, on whom he gives us many essays, yet 
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is unable to come to any certain opinion at the end of 
them. Attempts of this kind to discover the truth are 
more valuable than confident proclamations of a truth 
that is very doubtful. It is rather strange, however, that 
one essay on Strauss should be called the Shelley of 
music, especially as Mr. Baughan makes no effort to show 
how Strauss resembles Shelley. To most of us he will 
seem to be about-as much like Shelley as Schubert is like 
Browning. There are several essays on Wagner in the 
book, and one on the future of Dr. Elgar. It is all worth 
reading, though one cannot but feel that it might have 
been a good deal better. 





FICTION. 


THE EGLAMORE PorTRAITs. By Mary E. Mann. 
Methuen and Co. 1906. 6s. 

A SOVEREIGN ReMepy. By F. A. Steele. London: William 
Heinemann. 1906, 6s. 


London : 


Mrs. MANN is one of the few realists we possess, and we 
open The Eglamore Portraits with a confident feeling that 
her shrewd, sharp insight into life will be found to have 
again concerned itself with the analysis of the actual 
motives, spiritual experiences, and earthly appetites of 
living men and women. Her characters, heaven be 
praised, are flesh and blood, with their full share of 
human frailty and self-interest, and their creator is guided 
by no bias, moral, ethical, or social, but simply by strong 
judgment, broad human feeling, and a touch of spiteful 
pleasure in showing us the workings of human nature. In 
The Eglamore Portraits two women—Juliet, the young 
wife, and Mrs. Cummin, the hard Shrewish mother-in-law 

suffer severely at the author’s hands. Mrs. Cummin is 
one of those worldly managing women who, by means of 
a strong will, an utter lack of imagination, and a vile 
temper, badger their weak menfolk into acquiescence in 
all their plans for social and material success in life. 
The easy-going Mr. Cummin, for the sake of peace and 
quietness, is driven the way he does not wish to go, and 
when he wants to retire from business is “kept with his 
nose to the grindstone,” so that his wife may have a larger 
house and more showy surroundings. Mrs. Mann intro- 
duces Juliet and her husband Clarence to us at 
that first critical stage of married life, when the 
young people are settling into their home, and the 
whole future happiness depends on their ability to blend 
and harmonise their wishes. Very cleverly done is the 
picture of the young wife’s ecstatic bliss broken by her 
poutings and sulkings and wheedlings when Clarence 
does not give way to his mother-in-law’s dragoning of the 
household. Clarence has found even his bride’s pettish 
tempers adorable, but when the real struggle for the 


mastery begins he finds her face set with the same 


oliously hard expression that her mother’s wears. Mrs. 
Mann has scant mercy on her sex, and her women 
readers will certainly appreciate the confused shades of 
mortified feeling which betray the young wife into out- 
rageous little acts of folly, in her hope of exasperating 
her husband into a violent quarrel and complete forgive- 
ness. Juliet wants a beating badly, and Mrs. Mann 
seems to set her lips grimly while she is tracing the more 
roundabout course Clarence follows to gain the mastery. 
That the male sex may not, however, be puffed up with 
any sense of superiority the author sketches swiftly and 
neatly the portrait of the contemptible little lady-killer, 
Captain Sands, who is immensely flattered by being 
“talked of now with this woman, now with that,” when 
his conquests are, in fact, quite illusory. What we like 
in Mrs. Mann’s art is her faculty of realising her scenes 
by swift and intimate strokes of actuality. Her people's 
impressions are not divorced from the channels of their 
senses, as the following passage will show: 
“One night only of it he endured—lying awake through 
hours of darkness, Juliet’s voice in his ear, her spontaneous 


laughter, the feel of her hair tossed warm across his 
throat, the scent of it in his nostrils, The dawn, finding 





his aching eyes still open, showed him the chair on which 
she sat before the toilet-table; the glass which had re- 
flected her round, childish face. He recalled the pretty 
litter of her belongings about the room—for Juliet missed 
the services of the maid who used to wait upon her and 
could not often remember to put her clothes away—the 
slippers on which he stamped as he made his way to the 
door. He had hurt his foot and scolded her rather severely 
the last time he had done it, he remembered. If only— 
peeping from under the bed, lying heel upward as she 
had kicked it off, beneath a chair—he might see one of 

her slippers now!” Page 287. 

How good it is to have in art these simple bodily 
impressions and not the vague and cloudy abstracticns 
which most English novelists replace them by. Having 
praised the directness and sureness of Mrs. Mann’s 
method we must, however, state that The Eglamore Por- 
traits is by no means so delicately wrought or so rich in 
insight as The Mating of a Dove or Olivia’s Summer. 
A master would have told us the story of the young 
married couple in half the space that the author finds 
necessary. Or may be surmise that, if it were not for 
the exigencies of the publishers’ demand for six-shilling 
novels, Mrs. Mann would have set to work to sketch it in 
on a smaller canvas? 


The saying that prose is the characteristic instru- 
ment-of the French and poetry of the English genius 
suggests that in the class of fiction to which A Sovereign 
Remedy belongs we are paying a national penalty for the 
innate idealism of our novelists. Mrs. Steele has won a 
certain reputation by her novels of Anglo-Indian life, and 
it is perhaps a little unfortunate that her publishers 
should record on the flyleaf that her work has been 
styled “a wonderful prismatic fabric, full of subtlety and 
significance.” For that is just what A Sovereign Remedy, 
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as a picture of modern English life, suffers from—a pris- 
matic nebulousness. The whole scheme of the book is 
fanciful and arbitrary, the youthful hero, Lord Black- 
borough, and the beautiful heroine, Aura, a girl who 
has been brought up in the Welsh hills by her Socialistic 
guardian, ignorant of what love and money are, might 
have stepped out of one of Shelley’s poems; yet the 
minor characters, Hirsch, the financialist, and Ted 
Cruttenden, the clerk, are painted as realistically as the 
pictures of Welsh Methodist “ revivalist” methods, which 
form the subsidiary plot. How is it that a novelist of 
Mrs. Steele’s reputation can calmly open her story with 
the excessively unreal scene in which Edward Crutten- 


den, Lord Blackborough, after a bicycle collision 
with his physical double, Edward  Cruttenden, 
the bank clerk, deposits in a_ cleft of the 


rocks £100 in bank notes, in the presence of 
the three strangers, the Rev. Morris Pugh, Dr. Ramsay, 
and Ted Cruttenden? The man who first needs the 
money for a real necessity is at liberty to take it. Now 
this opening, which would be quite in place in The 
Arabian Nights, or in pure romance, does not carry 
conviction in a novel of modern manners. It must be, 
we think, the tendency of the English mind to poeticise 
and idealise that is responsible for the production of so 
much modern art in fiction, painting, and drama, which is 
neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring art, which 
is a nebulous mixture of romantic idealism and realism— 
art which irritates one because it starts from a false basis. 
There is, of course, a great deal of good material in A 
Sovereign Remedy, much clever description, and some 
shrewd character studies; but it shows no unity or har- 
mony of design. The beautiful and innocent heroine, 
Aura, declines to marry the man she loves, Lord Black- 
borough, because she would be afraid of loving him too 
much, and then in the next chapter she gives herself to 
the man she does not love, Ted Cruttenden, saying: “1 
shall always be happy with Ted.” What does Mrs. Steele 
wish us to understand by this? We all know that the 
idealistic young English girl is capable of the most sur- 
prising complexities of feeling in her distaste for physical 
passion, but the trouble is that the psychology of the 
situation is far too delicate to be knocked off in the twenty 
hasty pages that Mrs. Steele devotes to it. One thing 
only is clear to the reader, that the novelist, for idealistic 
purposes of her own, wishes the heroine to give her earthly 
love to Ted, and her heavenly love to Lord Black- 
borough; and all the machinery of the tale, hasty 
marriages and accidents in motor-cars, and mis- 
carriages, and slippings on mountain crags, etc., 
is set in action to convey to us some mystical doctrine 
of renunciation which is summed up in Aura’s words: 
“Ted, there is something beyond all this—that is beyond 
everything—beyond you and me, and yet it is you and I 
—that is ours now.” Mrs. Steele, of course, may reply 
that daily life is filled with strange glimpses of “the great 
whole,” and that she wished the broken lives of her hero 
and heroine to illustrate the Eastern formula, “Tat twain 
asi” —“ Thou art It,” which the hero murmurs while 
dying in the workhouse ivfirmary. But mystical aspira- 
tions do not redeem bad workmanship in art, and the 
weakness of A Sovereign Remedy is that the characters 
and their doings do not seem to be so much growths of 
real life as hybrids propagated in the author’s arbitrary 
scheme. When Lord Blackborough lies dying, the 
author, with a fine sense of dramatic effect, makes a 
tramp, the occupant of the next bed, confess that he is 
the man who appropriated the £100 originally secreted 
in the cleft in the rocks. We can only hold up our hands 
and remark that such startling coincidences as these are 
in their proper place on the boards of a London 
theatre, and not in a serious novel. The descriptions of 
Welsh life and character, though done without much 
sympathy, are fairly true to life, and, as we have said, 
it is a pity that plenty of good material embedded in A 
Sovereign Remedy should be thrown away on an artistic 
scheme so unconvincing. 





NOTES ON 


Money PROBLEMS. 


Last week, when the position in Lombard Street 
seemed to point to a long spell of cheap money, I was 
sufficiently sceptical about superficial appearances to 
maintain the opinion that a period of considerable 
strain was not very far off. This view has been 
justified sooner than I anticipated. On Monday there 
was the keenest struggle experienced for a long time 
as to who should secure over half a million of gold 
which had come on tothe market. The Bank would 
have liked to get it, but New York was determined to 
have it, and a German bank was employed to carry 
through the transaction. After several hours of 
chaffering the German-Wall Street alliance lifted the 
parcel at the high price of 77s. 10}d., or 1d. advance 
on the previous quotation. They are quite welcome to 
it on these terms; in normal times a difference of less 
than jd. per oz. is usually sufficient to decide such a 
deal, and the fact that New York had to pay an extra 
penny is a good indication of the gold-hunger of other 
markets besides our own. Not so very long ago such an 
advance inthe price of gold would have been the subject of 
animated discussion in all the Money articles ; nowadays 
it is not considered worth more than passing mention. 
Possibly the latter-day view is right, for it is over a 
decade since gold has seemed to have much more than 
a sentimental value—markets appear to get on very 
well without it on the whole. But one of these days 
gold will reassert its claim to be the only commodity 
with which creditors will be satisfied in certain circum- 
stances, andthe keen struggle to obtain it at a time 
when the output is far ahead of any previous record 
seems to suggest that the day is not so distant as the 
majority of so-called experts would have us believe. 
Anyhow, it is evident that our market is working ona 
rather small margin of free resources, since the pay- 
ments in connection withthe Stock Exchange settlement 
drove it to the bank for accommodation. The amount 
borrowed was not large but it was enough to raise 
the question, What will happen when the autumn re- 
quirements begin to make themselves felt? We shall 
see presently and may leave the problem at that for the 
present. Meantime it is satisfactory to find that the 
Bank has been able to strengthen its position. 
Including £250,000 ‘ un-earmarked ” by the 
India Government, the influx of gold amounted to 
4#440,000, and the Bank's stock of bullion shows an 
increase of £721,000, so that nearly £300,000 of the 
holiday money has returned to headquarters. More- 
over, there has been a contraction of £426,000 in the 
note circulation, so that the reserve is £1,147,000 
higher at £25,882,000, or £340,000 more than at the 
corresponding period last year. That is highly satis- 
factory so far as it goes, and if a similar movement 
continued for a few weeks longer the market might 
face the autumn without a qualm. But it will be wise 
to ‘ca’ canny,” as the Scotch say, till the outlook is 
clearer. 


TRADE AND FINANCE, 


Tue Stock MARKETS. 

Nothing has occurred to interfere with the wave 
of optimism to which I referred last week. One small 
failure in the Yankee market was announced, but it 
had no effect on the general course of prices, and it 
may be said that markets as a rule have been cheerful. 
All the troubles which exercised such a depressing 
influence recently have been forgotten, and most 
members of the ‘‘ House” are convinced that 
they have at last come to the turn in_ the 
long lane of depression through which they have been 
passing. It may be difficult to produce any solid 
reasons for that view, but the technical position of the 
markets is favourable, and that settles it. The ‘‘ bears. 
have become uneasy and anxious, to cover, money 15 
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fairly cheap, prices in many cases look tempting, and, 
besides a certain amount of investment business, the 
public have shown a disposition to nibble at various 
things. Nothing more could reasonably be expected 
or hoped for. But let us consider the causes put 
forward for the pessimistic views so generally enter- 
tained a few weeks ago. Chinese labour takes a 
prominent place; not only the Transvaal but the 
mother country as well was to be ruined by the 
Government’s attitude on this question. At least, so 
we were told in hundreds of Tory speeches and leading 
articles. But the fate of Chinese labour is now more 
definitely settled than it has ever been since the Liberal 
Government took office, yet that has not prevented a 
very substantial advance in Kaffir prices. Then there 
is the position of Russia, which at one time caused a 
great deal of anxiety. True, things have quieted down 
a little for the present, but no sane observer 
believes that the position in that unhappy country is 
really better now than it was before the Duma was 
abolished. The finances are still in the same chaotic 
condition, pointing to speedy bankruptcy, and revolu- 
tion seethes from one end of the country to the other. 
But it is convenient to ignore these facts for the time 
being, and memories are so short that they may even 
be forgotten. America has not purged itself of the 
Standard Oil octopus, the insurance scandals, or the 
meat-packing disclosures, and most Wall Street 
specialities are obviously inflated. But the market 
goes ahead merrily, as though the industrial boom 
would last for ever, and such unimportant details as 
currency reform are relegated to the far-distant future 
in spite of the warnings of every authority who has 
studied the subject. Why not? The country has just 
enjoyed the greatest spell of prosperity it has ever 
experienced, and if the currency system is good enough 
under these conditions, there surely cannot be much 
wrong with it—nor with the system under which these 
all-devouring Trusts have lived and flourished! It would 
be possible to go through most other markets in the 
same way, but there is no need and if the public care 
to keep up the game a little longer they are welcome to 
do so, 


District RAILwaAy Prospects. 

One of the best sections of the market recently has 
been the Home Railway department. I called attention 
to the probability of an advance in this market long 
ago, and although prices have since risen considerably 
I think there is still room for further improvement. 
Traffics continue to expand, and with the greater atten- 
tion paid to economies in working the prospects are 
encouraging, more especially as several good stocks 
can be bought to yield 4 percent. or more. What 
attractions Yankees can have by comparison it is impos- 
sible for anyone not a_ perverted gambler to 
discover. Even such a stock as District Ordinary 
is perhaps a much safer purchase at the 
present price than most American shares of 
apparently far higher standing. The District in the 
past half year carried five million more passengers, 
and although the financial results were not com- 
mensurate, it must be remembered that the company 
has been passing through a transition period. More- 
over, it reduced fares in many cases to a needless 
extent, and these are now to be raised to a level which 
gives some prospect of remunerative working. The 
past half year was certainly disastrous, resulting in a 
debit balance of £49.360, and leaving arrears of 
£171,600 on the Guaranteed stock. But when the com- 
pany carried 25 per cent. fewer passengers its receipts 
were £20,000 higher, and with a readjustment of fares 
the accounts may present a very different appearance 
in ayear ortwo. At any rate with Sir George Gibb 
and Messrs. Speyer Brothers in charge of its destinies 
it is certain that it will not fail for lack of enterprise 
and ability. LOMBARD. 
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